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BUY AMMONIA 


VA. 
to better advantage MORGANTOWN, W 


from MATHIESON rea 


Require dependable deliveries of ammonia . . . coordinated 
with your production schedule? It will pay you to 
order from Mathieson. Here’s why: 


Five shipping points assure maximum protection against 
supply interruptions. 


Expert technical service . . . particularly in the pulp and 
paper and metals processing fields . . . is always available. 


Balanced output to industry and agriculture 
eliminates seasonal shortages. 


Talk over your ammonia requirements with an 

Olin Mathieson representative soon. Let him show you why 
more people buy more chemicals to better advantage from 
Olin Mathieson . . . America’s prime producer of 

basic industrial chemicals. 








MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


MATHIESON 


3794 
INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia « Bicarbonate of Soda * Carbon Dioxide « Caustic Potash e CausticSoda e Chlorine * Hydrazine and Derivatives 
Hypochlorite Products ¢ Nitrate of Soda « Nitric Acid * SodaAsh e Sodium Chlorite Products e Sulphate of Alumina e 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide * Ethylene Glycols « Polyethylene Glycols Glycol Ether Solvents Ethylene Dichloride « Dichloroethylether 
Formaldehyde ¢ Methanol « Sodium Methylate « Hexamine e Ethylene Diamine « Polyamines « 


Sulphur (Processed) ¢ Sulphuric Acid 


Ethanolamines ¢ Trichlorophenol e Trichlorobenzene 
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Yes, this was genius. 


Thomas A. Edison knew it. In paying tribute upon the 
occasion of Doctor Acheson’s passing, he said “...as a 
former associate I know the world loses a great genius.” 


Leo Hendrik Baekeland knew it. He remembered him 
“as a man who combined a most fertile brain with great 
strength of conviction.” 


Walter B. Pitkin knew it. This famous psychologist said 
“As he created his place in our civilization so does that place 
pass with him. None shall fill it.” 


And the press knew it. They used in their editorials 
such phrases as “world’s acclaim of a genius,” “one of the 
geniuses of his time,”’ and “the loss of an inventive genius.” 


But what makes genius? 


Employing a mixture of carbon, sand, salt, and sawdust 
in a simple but effective electric furnace, made up of a few 
strands of wire, a carbon rod, and a plumber’s bowl, Edward 
Goodrich Acheson was able to bring into being a mass of 
scintillating crystals rivaling many gems in splendor and 
almost matching the diamond in hardness. These highly 
abrasive crystals he crushed and made into grinding wheels, 
and these wheels, in turn, were used to shape metals and 
make machines. Called “Carborundum” by Acheson and 
silicon carbide by the chemist, this new material did its job 
so well that it is credited with making possible today the mass 
production of automobiles, tractors, and countless other 
mechanisms. 


Possibly silicon carbide could be made better—harder or 
sharper. To this end Acheson subjected silicon carbide to 
higher temperatures for longer periods; what he obtained was 
not a harder substance but, instead, one of the softest—pure 
graphite. The extreme conditions to which he had exposed his 
jewels of industry brought about their disintegration, the 
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silicon passing off as vapor and the carbon remaining as a 
soft, unctuous residue. Manufactured graphite, destined to 
be of far-reaching importance, became another of Acheson’s 
contributions to industry. 


Unquenchable curiosity, coupled with the indomitable 
spirit that was his, led him to uncover means of preparing this 
new product of the electric furnace in the form ef plates and 
cylinders. Put to work as electrodes, these soon revolution- 
ized electrochemical and electrometallurgical operations. 
Acheson had now made commercially feasible the produc- 
tion of new families of chemicals and laid the groundwork 
for the present efficient manufacture of steel and alloys. 

During Acheson’s painstaking efforts to produce graphite 
crucibles he experimented with many clays for use as binding 
agents—and he learned much about them—so much in fact 
that he was able to explain why the ancient Egyptians used 
straw in their brick making and what caused the formation 
of the deltas of the Nile and Mississippi. Most important, he 
discovered a method of rendering graphite colloidal. 


Colloidal graphite in modern industry plays a role that is 
varied and complex, its unique properties finding utility in 
such dissimilar fields as lubrication, electronics, metalwork- 
ing, and lithography, to name a few. The techniques origi- 
nated by Acheson for colloidally dispersing graphite are 
being applied to other solids including carbon blacks, pig- 
ments, and minerals. 


To those of us in the companies identified with Doctor 
Acheson, his perseverance and achievement are an inspira- 
tion. We are proud to offer this tribute to his genius on the 
100th anniversary of his birth. 


Acheson Industries, Inc. 
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The above photo (courtesy of the New York plant of Sinclair & Valentine Co.) shows a 
molybdated toner being added to printing ink. This pigment is possible because .. . 


Moly makes big molecules 


Molybdenum forms compounds of high molecular 
weight, such as Na,PMo,.0,,. These phosphomolyb- 
dates precipitate organic bases. They convert basic 
dyes into brilliant pigments for paints and printing inks. 
This property may also find use in modifying amino and 
amide-type polymers, or in forming mixed organic- 
inorganic plastics. 

Silicon, iodine, vanadium, tungsten and many other 


elements form similar heteropolymolybdates. Many of 
their heavy metal salts are soluble in both water and 
organic solvents. This property may be important in 
sequestering or extracting metals. 

Can you use these unusual properties? Write for our 
bulletin: “Industrial Applications of Molybdenum 
Chemicals.” Climax Molybdenum Company, Dept. 28, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
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Are wide-spectrum antibiotics prices too high? Federal 
Trade Commission is putting up $100,000 to prove 


they are 


Texas City Chemicals has come a cropper. Here's why, 
and here’s what happens next 


New union alliance, aimed at Western chemical plants, 
shapes up outside the AFL-CIO 


Newest applicant for soil stabilization duties is Armour’s 


Arquad 2HT 
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16 National Distillers has finally 
turned the corner on chem- 
ical profits 


18 Chemical producers’ com- 
plaints probably won't be 
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sional hearings on water 
pollution laws 
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Iron Curtain competition: 
new plan decrees big build- 
up for Soviet chemicals; 
more exporting expected 


32 More and more firms use 
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insurance costs 
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Direct oxidation is lengthen- 
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hydrin route to ethylene 
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absorb radiant heat 
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atomic reactors 
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nonchemical industries 
seen blending 
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Resilient foams head for 500- 
million -lbs./year market; 
vinyl and urethane types 
strive to cut the latex lead 


69 MARKET NEWSLETTER 


73 SPECIALTIES 
Enamels and lacquers com- 
pete lustily for $80-million / 
year auto paint business 


75 Laundry on wheels tests 
detergents under local con- 
ditions 








NITROMETHANE 
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NITROETHANE 
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Nitroparaffins 
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USEFUL DERIVATIVES 
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Learn how the NP’s may be of help 
in improving your present 
product or in creating new products. 
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NOW THERE ARE 10 
CARBOWAX Polyethylene Glycols 


Trade-Mark 


The widest available range of 
these versatile compounds 


Carsowax polyethylene glycol 20-M gives you new oppor- 


For more information on these water- 
soluble polyols, just call or write the District 
Office nearest you. 








tunities to use this versatile series. Because of its higher molecular 
weight, its melt and solution viscosities are higher, films formed 
from it are harder and stronger, and its lubricating action is 
greater, 

Like all members of the series of Carsowax polyethylene 
glycols, 20-M is water-soluble, heat stable, and inert to many 
chemicals. And it has the binding and suspending properties 
characteristic of the series. Try 20-M in applications where mild 
thickening action and suspending power are desired, and as a 
rubber release agent where intricate molds require a more 
viscous lubricant. 

Carbowax polyethylene glycols are widely used as solvents, 
humectants, lubricants, and intermediates. They have become 
increasingly important as vehicles for medicaments and cos- 
metics, as mold-release agents, textile lubricants, softeners, 
antistatic and conditioning agents, and as intermediates for 
surfactants and synthetic resins. 

With the addition of Carsowax polyethylene glycol 20-M, the 
series has a molecular weight range of 200 to 20,000. The in- 
dividual products vary in physical form from liquids through soft 
semi-solids to hard waxes. 


The term “‘Carbowax” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. 





In Canada: 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 


Union:-Carbide and Carbon ( 


30 East 42nd Street [Jae New York 17,N.Y 
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SPiN TON... 


with unusually high flash point (102°F) Only a Short Wait 


anew solvent 


° ° To THE Epitor: I find your monthly 
extra fast dry time (335°F D.P.) CW Reports especially useful. The 


ones I like the best are the roundups 
on commodities—like plastics, plas- 
ticizers, synthetic detergents, and so 


on... I’m in the paint business, and 
I would like to see a report on pro- 
tective coatings, including the present 
state of the market and indications 
for the future... . 

JaMEsS J. McCarTHY 


Cincinnati, O. 

Reader McCarthy won’t have long 

to wait. Such a report has been in 

preparation, will appear in next week’s 
issue.—Eb. 


Terminology Matter 

Dear MR. JOHNSON: Wow, oil must 
be high in the Pacific Northwest (Feb. 
11)! I figure that $100,000 per year 
for 8.2 mef./day of gas is equivalent 
(1 bbl. oil = 6 mcf. gas) to $2,000 
per barrel for oil. 





Should your figure on the Mead 
reduction plant consumption be upped 
by 10°? 

HowarD MATTHEWS 
Plainfield, N. J. 


It’s merely a matter of terminology. 
To us “Mcf” means “thousand cubic 
feet” and “mcf” means “million cubic 
feet,” but it’s a confusing distinction. 
Hereafter we'll make it clearer —Eb. 
Royalty Clear-Up 


Dear Sir: The item you carried 
(Dec. 24) relative to the settlement be- 
tween Socony Mobil Oil Co. and the 
manufactured under rigid control to meet Houdry Process Corp., regarding 
. ¥ patent immunities and licensing rights 
exacting specifications within the field of catalytic cracking, 
has occasioned some confusion. 

Your report stated that as part of 

the settlement “Socony will pay to 
AMERICAN MINERAL Houdry royalty fees of up to $25 per 


barrel of daily capacity on TCC 


SPIRITS COMPANY | .—3-—- ame a 


opinions from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 





: ys 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, linois 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York Address all correspondence to: 
8600 South Garfield Avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, California H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 


Complete technical data, prices and samples available on request saint 


Service in 


48 States 
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licenses granted by Socony during the 
next five years . . . it’s expected that 
the royalty provision will tend to dis- 
courage further TCC licensing, which 
Houdry felt was unfair use of tech- 
nology it had helped develop.” 

This is not the case. Our past and 
present royalty rate is $50 per barrel 
of paid-up licensed capacity. We have 
agreed, on any new TCC licenses 
granted by us during the neat five 
years, to pay Houdry $12.50 per bar- 
rel of licensed capacity. This will in 
no way tend to discourage further 
licensing by us. 

S. D. DALTON 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
New York 


Latin Market? 

DeaR Mr. JOHNSON: Noted .. . 
your story (Jan. 21) pointing to the 
use of polyethylene as a substitute ma- 
terial for glass in making greenhouses. 

Here in the coastal area of Peru, 
where there’s no rain, but a dust prob- 
lem, this polyethylene sheeting might 
lend itself excellently for use in fac- 
tory construction .. . 


THoMasS N. Fox 
Managing Director 
Intradevco, S. A. 

Lima, Peru 


No Toxicity 


DEAR MR. JOHNSON: Your recent 
article (Feb. 25) on our newly de- 
veloped Mercadium Reds refers to the 
subacute oral toxicity tests, which were 
not completed before your article was 
written. 

I am happy to report that these 
tests are now completed, and copies 
of the report made by Foster D. Snell 
Inc. to us on the subacute and acute 
oral toxicity tests are now available. 
These tests confirm our original opin- 
ion, and indicate absolutely no tox- 
icity. Copies of the complete report 
are available upon request to Imperial 
Paper and Color Corp. . . . We feel 
that as long as these tests are men- 
tioned in your article, the lastest in- 
formation should be available to your 
readers. . . 


S. L. KARPELES 

General Manager 

Pigment Color Division 
Imperial Paper and Color Corp. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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It seems this chief chemist was 
versatile (too versatile, if you 
believed the production 
superintendent). 


The trouble was he could never 
make the same thing twice from 
any two lots of fatty acid or 
vegetable oils. Too much variation 
in composition, he claimed. 


One day the purchasing agent 
suggested ACINTOL® FA Fatty Acids. 
“I hear it’s a highly uniform 
fractionated product,” he said. 
“Why don’t you try it?” 


“I'll try anything once,” said the 
chemist. And he did. It was the 
only formulation adjustment 

he had to make. 


Now, ACINTOL FA Fatty Acids are 
their standard for processing into 
alkyd esters, hydrogenated fatty 
acids, fatty alcohols, sulfonated oils 
and other fatty acid derivatives. 
And he is looking closely into 
ACINTOL D Distilled Tall Oil and 
ACINTOL Tall Oil Rosin. 


Have you looked at what the 

uniformity of ACINTOL.FA and 
other ACINTOL 
products can mean in 
your formulations? 
We'll be glad to help 
you evaluate them. 
For further 
information, write for 
the ACINTOL Bulletin. 


Arizona 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N, Y. 


World’s largest supplier of chemicals based on tall oil 
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A practical, 
realistic 


answer to | 
the problem of © 
industrial air pollution 


es 


Catalytic oxidation can now eliminate 
objectionable fumes and odors from your stack exhausts 
effectively, efficiently — and often at an actuai saving 
—with the use of Houdry Oxycats 


Properly engineered to your individual 
requirements, Houdry catalytic installa- 
tions can eliminate, or reduce below 
objectionable levels, harmful and irritat- 
ing fumes and odors in an exhaust 
stream. 

These Oxycat installations are work- 
ing effectively for a wide range of indus- 
tries where combustible and organic 
pollutants are present, including sol- 
vents, phenols, formaldehyde, phthalic 
anhydride, polyethylene and carbon 
monoxide. Oxycats can also be used to 
oxidize H,S and organic sulfides and to 
reduce oxides of nitrogen. And in many 
cases the heat released by the oxidation 
process will result in important fuel 
savings. 

The key to any successful catalytic 
installation, of course, is the catalyst 
itself. Oxycats have an outstanding ad- 
vantage in their exceptionally long life 
at high efficiency. There’s no problem 
of frequent cleaning or reprocessing 
because of the Oxycat’s remarkable abil- 
ity to withstand contaminating agents 
and clogging. 

It’s best to design Houdry Oxidation 
Catalyst installations into your plant 


when it is in the blueprint stage. But 
your engineers, working with ours, can 
effectively install Oxycats in any exist- 
ing plant. If air pollution is a problem 
in your operation—if foul-smelling, irri- 
tating fumes and odors are costing you 
neighborhood good will—Houdry Oxida- 
tion Catalysts present a solution you 
cannot afford to overlook. Write on 
your business letterhead for complete 
information now. 


« 


Houdry Oxycats being installed in a waste heat 
boiler at a Sun Oil Co. catalytic cracking unit at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. This Oxycat installation and a 
similar one at Toledo save Sun Oil $400000 a 
year by oxidizing waste gases to generate 100,000 
lb. of process steam an hour. 


OXY-CATALYST, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


A Houdry Catalyst 


Wayne 6, Pa., U.S.A. 


Fume Elimination Processes and Equipment 


Industrial 


e Automotive e Consumer Products 


SEE YOU THERE 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 
annual convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, March 12-16. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers’ Assn., luncheon, Palm Terrace 
Suite, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, March 
3. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, aviation conference, sessions on 
high-temperature rocket engines, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, March 14-16. 


American Water Works Assn., South- 
eastern meeting, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 
March 18-21; Illinois meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, March 21-23. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, reactive metals con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, March 
19-21. 


Society of Plastics Industry, 13th an- 
nual Pacific Coast Section Conference, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, March 
27-April 2. 


Material Handling Institute Inc., spring 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 3. 


American Chemical Society, 129th na- 
tional meeting, Dallas, April 8-13. 


American Pharmaceutical Mfg. Assn., 
annual meeting, Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla., April 9-11. 


Midwest Research Institute, symposium 
for management on applications of an- 
alog computers, Hotel Phillips, Kansas 
City, Mo., April 10-11. 


Metal Powder Assn., 12th annual meet- 


ing, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 
10-12. 


Council for Agricultural & Chemurgic 
Research, annual conference, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, April 10-12. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers and University of Pennsylvania, 
4th annual meeting on “Experience 
in Industry,” Museum Auditorium, Phila- 
delphia, April 17. 
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Next Week ... 


Report author Harry 
Burrell, from the inside of the 
coatings industry, tells CW 
readers how to sell this $700- 
million market. 











Representatives in major industrial areas 
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Could chemical science help make possible the incredibly 


thin sand molds required by the new shell-molding process? 


Another example of 


RESINS THAT HATCH CASTINGS 
FROM WAFER-THIN SHELLS 


When shell molding was introduced to American 
industry, sceptics were quick to ask, “How can sand 
molds—a quarter-inch thick—withstand the heat and 
pressure of molten metal?” 

Chemical research in resins answered the sceptics—by 
making wafer-thin sand shells of phenomenal strength. 
In fact, General Electric chemical research came up 
with not one—but three—shell-molding products: a 
binding resin to form the shells themselves; a silicone 
release agent to free shells from hot patterns; and a 
bonding resin to cement shell halves together. 
Today, more and more foundries are taking advantage 
of shell molding—thanks to General Electric research 
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CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 


in resins. It’s another example of progress for all— 
through General Electric chemical progress. 
J « * 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, 
Electrical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and 
Varnishes, Plastics Laminating and Molding . . . write for 
“G-E Chemical Products” Booklet (CDG-101) to 
CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION, 
General Electric Company, Section 6GIB2, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Reports indicate 214 times longer finish 
life from polish using A-C POLYETHYLENE. 


There’s a big chance in polish! 


Polish manufacturers are upgrading all types 
of wax formulations by using A-C Poty- 
ETHYLENE, the low-molecular-weight poly- 
ethylene. Higher luster and better scuff 
resistance are just two of the ways that A-C 
POLYETHYLENE improves polish. 


Liquid floor polish formulas get excellent wet 
traffic resistance and anti-slip properties from 
this new polymer. The high luster is easily 
restored to original brilliance with dry 
mopping. 


Furniture polish, automobile polish, shoe 
polish and coatings for floor coverings and 
many other materials all benefit from im- 
portant improvements in finish and ease of 
production. 





AC Polyethylene 











® A-C POLYETHYLENE is compatible with all wax 
formulations. 


® A-C POLYETHYLENE is available in regular or 
emulsifiable grades. It can be emulsified in acid, 
neutral or alkali systems. 


® A-C POLYETHYLENE is a manufactured product 
in plentiful supply. Delivery is on-time and prices 
are stable. 


For every type of polish, in every type of application, 
your formulations will be upgraded by the use of 
A-C POLYETHYLENE. Try it and profit. Commercial 
quantities are available for your immediate evalua- 
tion. Write for free samples or literature today. 
*Trade-mark 
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SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION a 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation (Chemical 
Room No. 867 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

(0 Please send me free samples of A-C PoLYETHYLENE. 

(-] Please send me technical literature on A-C POLYETHYLENE. 
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There'll 


: : l_be some real aerosol packaging news coming out of the 
National P. Exposition in Atlantic City next month. It’s a self-sufficient 


aerosol cold-fill unit, which will be publicly unveiled by Mojonnier-Dawson, 
Chicago packaging equipment manufacturer. 


The unit—a complete “package,” which will fill up to 60 cans or glass 
bottles per minute—will cost under $10,000. At the price, it’s sure to interest 
many specialties makers who have used custom-fillers. 


Also im specialties, look for a push on a foam polish for white shoes. 


A Midwest manufacturer is quoted by the trade as saying that such a product 
will be his hottest item this year. 





Raw material availability highlights the week’s expansion plans. Take 
ethylene supplies, for example. Simultaneous with the first official acknowledg- 
ment of Esso Standard Oil’s plans to erect an ethylene unit at its Bayway, N.J., 


refinery (CW, Oct. 1, ’55, p. 76) was a decision by Koppers to build a poly- 
ethylene plant in New Jersey. 





Koppers will use ethylene piped from Bayway in producing some 
30 million Ibs./year of Ziegler-type polyethylene at a unit to be located in 
Woodbridge Township, Middlesex County. 


Other users of Esso’s ethylene will include Hercules (for its low- 
pressure polyethylene plant to be built at Parlin, N.J.) and, reputedly, General 
Aniline & Film, for its ethylene oxide-base detergents. 


Esso has already contracted to sell the entire output of the plant. 


Another such complex may be abuilding in Texas, Phillips Petroleum 
has contracted to buy a 950-acre site on the Houston ship channel. Cost: nearly 
$3 million. Phillips has no present plans to build a production plant of its own 
on the site; instead, it will install a water treatment plant, rail spurs, electric 
power lines and other utilities, and resell the properties to other users. 


Why is Phillips interested in industrial development? Mainly to get 
new outlets for its natural gas and refinery by-products. Observers point out that 
intrastate gas sales could never come under federal regulation—as would sales 
to interstate pipelines. And Phillips has major natural gas reserves in Texas. 


One of Phillips’ first customers may be Celanese, which has been scout- 


ing the Houston area for a plant site for its projected polyethylene unit. Celanese 
is licensed under Phillips patents. 





Elsewhere on the expansion front— 





Increase in polyethylene production capacity to 40 million Ibs. is 
planned by Texas Eastman at its Longview, Tex., plant. 


A $2-million, 70-tons/day methanol unit will be erected at Louisiana, 
Mo., by Hercules Powder. About two-thirds of the production will be captive, 
going to the adjoining pentaerythritol unit, now under construction. 


Coal chemical recovery will be increased by Wisconsin Steel Works, 
a wholly owned International Harvester subsidiary. It will spend $5.2 million 
to modernize and increase coke capacity. When its revamping is complete, it 
will charge 3,000 tons/day of coal, producing 2,000 tons coke, 35 tons of 
ammonium sulfate, 1,000 Ibs. of naphthalene, 28,000 gal. of tars, 11,000 gal. 
of light oils; the latter will process into about 9,000 gal. of light oil products. 
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A Frasch extraction plant will be built by Texas Gulf Sulphur to 
recover sulfur from the Fannett salt dome in Jefferson County, Texas. It will 
be the second such plant for Texas Gulf in the county. 


Shell Oil of Canada will build plants at Montreal to produce methyl 
ethyl ketone and secondary butyl alcohol. When completed, the plant will be 
more than able to supply all Canadian needs for the materials. 


Also from Canada comes the report that Canadian Chemical Co.’s 
cellulose acetate facilities in Alberta will be back in full operation this week. 
They’ve been out of operation since Dec. 5, following an explosion and fire in 
the acid recovery unit. 





Municipalities this week are chemical expansion. Officials 
of two Texas cities, Orange and Port Neches, have worked in the opposite 
direction to that taken by leaders in Deer Park, Tex. (CW Business Newsletter, 
Feb. 25), when the latter annexed plant sites occupied by Diamond Alkali, Rohm 
& Haas and Lubrizol. 





The Orange city commission, in annexing new property, specifically 
exempted acreage along the city’s “chemical row.” And at Port Neches, Mayor 
Cecil Holstead named a five-citizen committee to study a proposal for de-an- 
nexation of 60 acres of land. Neches Butane Products Co., which supplies 
butadiene for the synthetic rubber plants of Texas-U.S. Chemical and Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, is optioning this within-city-limits property near its present plant 
for a possible expansion. 


Os eae re 
fiber plant location. report, by s Center for Urban and Regional Studies 
for the Puerto Rican Economic Development Administration, finds the island a 


more economic plant site than Mobile, Ala., Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn., 
Wilmington, N. C., Institute, W. Va., and Boston, Mass. 


But off the list of expansion site-seekers now is Harbor Plywood Corp. 
(Aberdeen, Wash.). The company, which produced less plywood in 1955 than 
in 1950, has filed a $35-million damage suit in Seattle Federal District Court 
against Long-Bell Lumber Co. Long-Bell is the company that may be merged into 
International Paper (CW Business Newsletter, March 3). 


Harbor’s management charges that Long-Bell, because of its ownership 
of 43,849 shares (of the 1.5 million shares outstanding) of Harbor stock, con- 
trolled the finance and road committees and, through such control, entered into 
an “illegal, fraudulent and secret scheme” to obtain control of Harbor and its 
resources. While Harbor has not expanded its manufacturing facilities in the past 
five years, Long-Bell has increased its annual plywood capacity from 30 to 185 
million sq. ft. 





“Nats” may join “Think” as a company motto! 


Come May 1, General Anthony C. McAuliffe, who uttered the famous 
phrase when asked to surrender at Bastogne, will join American Cyanamid. He’ll 
be vice-president of the company’s newly created Engineering and Construction 
Division, as well as president of its Chemical Construction Corp. subsidiary. 
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SODIUM AMIDE 


a strong link 


in your process 


Remarkably effective to use—economical to make 
—easy and safe to handle, sodium amide is becoming a 
favored reagent for amination and dehydration in many 


processes. Other uses are being constantly reported. 


Sodium amide may be prepared by direct addition 
of metallic sodium to liquid ammonia in the presence 
of catalysts such as iron, cobalt, or nickel. The precip- 


itated amide is then settled into an underlying inert 


hydrocarbon of higher density providing an ideal 


medium for further reactions. 


Sodium—in metallic, amide, or some other form 
—may well be able to step up efficiency or yield in 
your operation. Our engineers, authorities on sodium 
applications, will be glad to help you investigate. 
Your inquiry will be welcome . . . the coupon below 


will start information your way. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Gor industry 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY & (ETHYL CORP. OF CANADA LTD.), TORONTO 
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ETHYL CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


| am interested in 


(] the use of sodium amide 


(] the manufacture of 


sodium amide 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





TOWN 





STATE 
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Positive and complete’ control over all troublesome 
ee, 


Oe trace metals under all conditions is provide@~ 
by the “balanced chelation” of the PERMA KLEERS. 


When you rely on PERMA KLEERS to control 
your metals problem, you get the purest and most 
powerful sequestering agents known. 

Sa, eh 


a complete line of EDTA in the name 


We also causes 
PERMA KLEER- LIQUID + PERMA KLEER-50 CRYSTALS 
PERMA KLEER-5O TRISODIUM SALT +» PERMA KLEER-50 DISODIUM SALT 


La* / PERMA KLEER-5O ACID a 
oe metal : ‘ GET THE FURL STORY ON PERMA KLEERS 
: Send for this latest revised booklet, 3rd Edition 
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Manufacturing Chemists Pi owas 
ieee * CORPORATION 
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TEXTILE DIYASION REPRESENTATIVES , { INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ase a Ps, + + 
Seuthern: CARBIC- MOSS CORP., 2511 Lucena Street, Charlotte 6, N.C. New Engiand: AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO 16 Westminster St., Providence 3,R.1. 
New Engiand: AMERICAN CHEMICA & SOLVENT CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3,R.1. Midwestern: UEBEL CHEMICAL CO., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, tllinois 
California: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 311 $. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13, California Midwestern (Detrott Area): R. A. WILLIMNGANZ’ 205 East ‘Ann St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
New York: CARBIC- MOSS CORP., 451- -453 Washington St., N. ¥. 13, N.Y. Southwestern: RELIANCECHEMICALS CORP.,’ 4372 University Bivd., Houston 5, Texas 
Canadian: RELIABLE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS C9., 85 Cannon 'st., W., Hamilton, Ontario So. California: CHEMICAL-ADOTHVES.£0.7°3155 Leonis Boulevard, Vernon 58, California 
Central Eastern: GEORGE H. nnongs, 713 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pennsylvania No. California: WILLIAM C. LOUGHLIN & CO., 311 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
European: CHEMITALIA COLORI, Corso Venezia, N. 56, Milano, Italy 
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Wondering 
About the 
Wonders 


The oft-heard complaint that prices 
of wide-spectrum antibiotics are too 
high got support from a new source 
this week. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is beginning two separate in- 
vestigations of the subject—and one 
of these will cost the agency $100,000, 
taking 15 months to complete. 

This survey, labeled an “impartial 
economic survey” of the antibiotic- 
producing industry, is an outgrowth 
of a pilot project started three years 
ago and just recently completed by 
the FTC Bureau of Economics. 

The other—launched without the 
buildup and publicity fanfare—is 
beamed at an alleged conspiracy link- 
ing drug wholesalers with producers. 
Unlike the survey project, this is the 
type of inquiry that could lead to 
prosecutions. 

Word about both investigations was 
given in secret to congressmen who 
for some weeks have been pondering 
how much money should be allocated 
to FTC for the coming fiscal year; 
it has just been made public. 

Rep. Albert Thomas (D., Tex.), 
chairman of the group, has long con- 
tended that antibiotic prices are too 
high. But he was partly refuted by 
FTC’s chief investigator, Harry Bab- 
cock. Babcock reported that “prices 
of these antibiotics have come down, 
contrary to public belief.” When 
Thomas asserted that 45-60¢/pill is 
paid “at any drug store,” Babcock 
admitted prices are still “pretty high, 
but from the point they started, they 
have come down.” 

Less of a Critic: This is decidedly 
less critical a tack than that taken 
by former FTC Chairman Edward 
Howrey. Nonetheless, FITC— now 
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FTC’S GWYNNE: A two-pronged probe on antibiotic pricing. 


headed by former Iowa congressman 
John Gwynne—is still convinced that 
only a thorough study can shed light 
on whether current industry practices 
keep antibiotics from being readily 
available at reasonable prices. 

The other investigation—on whether 
makers and wholesalers conspire 
to fix prices—could be a more 
serious threat. But so far, FTC has 
to admit that its case looks good only 
in theory. It hasn’t been able to find 
evidence that antibiotics makers are 
conspiring among themselves or with 
distributors to fix prices. 

More of a Problem: As yet, how- 
ever, the real point that FTC may be 
able to exploit hasn’t been too much 
pondered—the difference in price 
levels between those of the wide- 
spectrum antibiotics produced by a 
single producer, and that of tetra- 
cycline, made by several. 

The same Congressional group that 
listened to FTC Chairman Gwynne 
and his associates heard, a fortnight 
before, from Veterans Administration 
purchasing officials, that “it is very 


WIDE WORLD 


difficult” to get good prices on some 
proprietaries. 

However, while VA usually pays 
about half the retail price for the 
drugs and pharmaceuticals it buys, 
it reported that it was able, by play- 
ing one producer against another, to 
buy tetracycline pills for about one- 
third the retail price. 

The Same Refrain: To Washington 
industry observers, however, the 
promises of new studies, made as a 
government agency has its Congres- 
sional budget hearing, can be taken 
with a grain or two of salt. To get 
the money they want, agency heads 
often overemphasize subjects in which 
a congressman on an appropriations 
committee has a special interest. 

This may have happened here. Both 
Thomas and another committee mem- 
ber, Rep. Joe Evins (D., Tenn.), have 
made it plain they feel antibiotic prices 
are too high. 

But again, it shows the problem that 
is faced by the drug industry in justi- 
fying current price levels to important 
segments of the public. 
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Turning Point At Last 


Diversification—a magic word to 
many companies—is not always an 
automatic way to improve total profits. 
Some industry people have felt that 
the postwar chemical diversification of 
National Distillers Products has cer- 
tainly borne this out. They can scoff 
no longer. 

For 1955, admittedly a good year 

for most chemical firms, was more 
than that for National Distillers. As 
President John Bierwirth somewhat 
wryly remarks, it was the year that 
plants at Tuscola, Ill., “achieved oper- 
ating results at least equal to original 
. forecasts. 
“The past six years have been years 
) of --development and growth,” con- 
_ tinued Bierwirth, “but 1955 represents 
' the turning point.” Sale of assets that 
. didn’t fit the company’s plans for ex- 
pansion and diversification has been 
substantially completed. Improved 
profits may now be expected. 

It’s at Tuscola that you can see the 


changes. Just onstream and abuilding 
are several projects by both National 
Petro-Chemicals (60%-owned by Na- 
tional Distillers, 40% by Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line) and its U.S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division (see chart). 

Sales Spurt: Saleswise, too, there’s 
quite a change. In 1949, chemical 
sales for the country’s third largest dis- 
tiller were virtually zero. For 1956, 
spark plug chemical General Manager 
Robert Hulse and crew are shooting 
for $100 million in chemical sales. 

And as National Distillers, combined 
beverage and chemical sales slipped 
over the half-billion dollar mark just 
last year, the estimated 15% worth 
of chemical sales provided roughly 
20% of operating profits. 

Besides, earnings per share have 
jumped from $1.13 in 1952 to $1.60 
in ’55, with expected $2 earnings by 
the end of 1956. And that should 
please any stockholder on record. 

Admittedly, most of the gains are 





National Distillers’ crowded expansion timetable 


These are firm 





Jan. °55: 
March °55: 
Aug. °55: 


300 to 350 tons/day. 
Nov. °55: 


USI’s anhydrous ammonia plant went onstream at Tuscola, Ill. 
Capacity: 60,000 tons/year. 


National Petro-Chemicals’ polyethylene plant went onstream 
at Tuscola. Capacity: 26 million lbs./year. 


National Pet’s ethylene capacity expanded at Tuscola from 





USI added two ethyl alcohol denaturing plants—one at Newark, 

N. J., the other at Tuscola. Total capacity: 22 million gal./year. 
Jan. °56: 

National Pet’s anhydrous alcohol plant went onstream at 


Tuscola. No capacity announced but said to be the largest of 
its type ever built. 


These are upcoming 





Next month: 
Expanded sodium producing capacity at Ashtabula, O. 

Late °56: 
USI’s wet-process phosphoric acid plant at Tuscola will be 
onstream. Capacity: 60,000 tons/year. 

Next year: 


USI’s sebacic acid isomer unit will go onstream at Tuscola. 
Capacity: 10 million lbs./year. 
Polyethylene production will be expanded at Tuscola. 








DISTILLERS’ BIERWIRTH: Cordial, 
he fosters chemical growth. 


attributable to the firm’s newly won 
chemical position. But how has Na- 
tional, its USI division, and National 
Pet subsidiary managed to swing such 
record gains in so short a time? 

In answer to that question, USI’s 
Assistant Chemical Manager William 
Marsh says, “At first, you might say, 
we bought our way into the chemical 
business. Now, however, we’re build- 
ing steadily on the purchased blocks.” 
National, nevertheless, may still have 
some new acquisitions up its corporate 
sleeve; but simultaneously, much at- 
tention will be given to fully exploit- 
ing existing plants, both by giving them 
full expansion treatment and by 
further product development work. 

Sodium Start: Marsh recalls that it 
was Du Pont in °48 that offered Na- 
tional Distillers a license to produce 
metallic sodium. (and by-product 
chlorine), for which it needed addi- 
tional capacity but was unwilling to 
build itself. That launched both 
National’s chemical career and its 
Ashtabula sodium plant, which next 
month will expand to over 60-million- 
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Ibs./year capacity. The increase, 
among other things, will supply Union 
Carbide’s sodium requirements for 
making titanium. 

What’s more, National’s chemical 
appetite seems to have more taste for 
titanium than simply supplying so- 
dium. Using its own titanium produc- 
tion process, the firm is now producing 
pilot-plant quantities of the metal, 
and, in addition, is delving into alloys 
and fabricating methods. 

Will National actually get into ti- 
tanium production? Company man- 
agement ducks, reporting only that 
“the titanium picture is far from clear 
at the moment. We’re watching it with 
more than casual interest.” 

Aside from Ashtabula and titanium, 
the highly automated Tuscola chemical 
complex should now be pulling its 
full load in contributing to profitable 
return on investment. 

For the first time, the anhydrous 
ammonia unit there should be pro- 
ducing at capacity. Though onstream 
in early 55, mechanical snarls and a 
serious explosion have prevented con- 
tinuous full-scale operations. 

Aside from expansion and growth, 
National is undergoing personnel rela- 
tions changes, too. Just over a week 
ago, employees were offered a stock 
purchase plan. 

For every $1 workers authorize the 
company to deduct (up to 5% of base 
earnings), NDPC will kick in 25¢ 
toward purchase of National stock. 


F. W. SCHMIDT 


TEXAS CITY’S PLANT: Will the doors reopen? 


Distress Flag Up 


These days, though record earnings 
and profits are the rule, there are still 
some exceptions. One: Texas City 
Chemicals, which closed its plant doors 
a few weeks ago, and has since been 
on the market for a buyer (CW Busi- 
ness Newsletter, Feb. 25). 

And though TCC’s top management 
won't talk about what happened to 
their once-bright future in dicalcium 
phosphate production, here’s how the 
matter seems to have shaped up: 

The now- shut-down $6 - million 
plant, probably the first dicalcium 
phosphate facility of its kind to use 
weak acid extraction, got rolling in Oct. 
’53. Principal products consisted of 
fertilizer-grade and feed-grade dical- 
cium phosphate. 

Process - Plus: Process-wise, TCC 
seemed to get off the ground easily. 
The plant, designed for a capacity 
of 56,000 tons of feed-grade DCP, ran 
for a sustained period at this rate. 
In the 12 months prior to close-down, 
however, only 32,000 tons had come 
off the production line. 

One possible reason for such under- 


* par tonnages: frequent plant shut- 


USI’S HULSE: Energetic, he looks for 
$100-million chemical sales in °56. 
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downs caused by lack of stand-by 
equipment. 

Market-wise, TCC could have had 
headaches, too. When the plant was 
in the blueprint stage, granular feed 
stock was not in demand by users. 
By the time the plant was on line, 
though, the market picture had 
changed—“granular” was the desired 
material. 

Whether or not TCC management 
made consistent and sustained efforts 


to solve the problem of granulation 
is a moot issue. It’s reported, at any 
rate, that TCC’s product was selling 
$2-3 below the going market price. 
And by last Jan. 10, TCC had termi- 
nated its sales agreement with Bradley 
and Baker, its feed-grade distributor. 

All for the Acid: One of the key 
factors in selecting the Texas City 
plant site was supply of low-cost 
sulfuric acid. Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals at Texas City had suitable 
spent acid, and needed concentrated 
acid itself. 

By agreement, the companies signed 
a 15-year contract whereby TCC 
will supply Carbide with 98% plus 
acid in return for 55% strength. And 
since TCC had a 120,000-tons/year 
strong acid plant, such an arrange- 
ment was important to TCC’s eco- 
nomic operation. 

Now with the dicalcium phosphate 
unit idle, Carbide is taking a wait- 
and-see attitude, meanwhile buying its 
sulfuric from Consolidated Chemical 
Industries. 

Nothing ever seems to have come 
of diversification plans that Texas City 
Chemicals reportedly had. One pro- 
posal was to branch into 16-20-degree 
fertilizer and diammonium phosphate. 
Another was to produce sodium fluo- 
ride and synthetic cryolite from by- 
product sodium silicofluoride. 

But right now, Texas City Chemi- 
cals’ plant doors are shut. The ques- 
tion is: 

Will some other interested chemical 
management find it profitable to open 
them again? 
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Acceptable at Last? 


Chances of getting broader—and 
permanent—water pollution control 
legislation into this year’s statute 
books will turn on the reception given 
next week to a new compromise bill 
hammered out over the past few 
months. 

The measure, the fruit of behind- 
the-scenes talks by compromise-minded 
groups, has just been tossed into the 
Congressional hopper in advance of 
public hearings that start Monday. 

It carries the name of Rep. John A. 
Blatnik (D., Minn.), who heads the 
House Public Works, Rivers and Har- 
bors subcommittee. But, it’s really 
the product of state and federal pollu- 
tion control officials, who labored dur- 
ing Congress’ summer recess to over- 
come the strong opposition that 
gathered around key features of the 


clean-water bill passed by the Senate 
last year. 

How Good a Balance? Blatnik thinks 
the new approach answers the most 
serious objections, will go a long way 
to satisfying chemical, pulp and other 
industries and state officials who fear 
heavy-handed federal intrusion into 
pollution abatement problem. It bal- 
ances concessions to these groups with 
enough federal enforcement teeth, 
backers claim, to hold the support of 
wildlife protectionists. 

Chemical industry position is being 
formulated in meetings of Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Assn.’s Water Pollution 
Abatement Committee, headed by 
Harold Jacobs of Du Pont. Advance 
indications are that the 18-member 
MCA group will decide against mak- 
ing an all-out fight against the bill, 





Vaccine Visit 


CONGRESSMEN, now that the 
federal government pays for Salk 
vaccine inoculations, are important 
chemical industry customers. So Eli 
Lilly hired a railroad car to bring 
members of the House Commerce 
Committee, which passes on vac- 





cine purchases, out to Indianapolis 
for a look at how the vaccine is 
made. H. A. Dettwiler here shows 
Reps. Joseph O’Hara (R., Minn.), 
Percy Priest (D., Tenn.) and Oren 
Harris (D., Ark.) (left to right) the 
way to grow poliomyelitis virus. 








but will withhold endorsement. 

The new bill holds to the general 
lines of the Senate-approved S. 890. 
Clearer, stronger procedural safe- 
guards against premature federal suits 
filed against interstate stream polluters 
are established, as is a spelling-out 
of program standards to qualify states 
for federal research grants. 

Blatnik’s bill (H. R. 9540) specifi- 
cally recognizes the primary state 
responsibility for curbing pollution of 
interstate streams. The U.S. Public 
Health Service, under the new enforce- 
ment section of the bill, must hold 
to a rigid formula of notices and full 
hearings to states and industrial plants 
before utilizing new federal powers to 
compel pollution abatement. 

These tightened procedural reins 
are designed to assure state authorities 
and industry polluters every opportu- 
nity to take abatement measures before 
the Public Health Service could uti- 
lize its new powers to compel action. 

Retained unchanged from the Sen- 
ate bill is the new authority permit- 
ting federal lawsuits either after ob- 
taining consent of the state in which 
pollution is discharged or at request 
of downstream state. This is one of 
last year’s major concessions to in- 
dustry and state pollution authorities; 
the original version of S. 890 allowed 
federal enforcement without prior 
state consent. But it is still considered 
unacceptable to some groups. 

Blatnik’s bill, by writing firm legis- 
lative standards, takes away some of 
the discretion that previous bills gave 
to USPHS in disbursing $2 million/ 
year in research grants to state control 
groups. Next week’s hearings may 
show some big states still wary on 
this point, but Blatnik claims 37 states 
have endorsed his new provision. 


EXPANSION... . 


Methanol: Commercial Solvents will 
boost “substantially” its methanol and 
petrochemical derivative facilities at 
Sterlington, La., at a cost of $10 
million. Target date for completion: 
12-18 months. 

oe 

Asbestos-Cement Products: Two new 
plants are in the news: Johns-Manville 
will build, by mid-1957, a 225,000-sq.- 
ft. plant to make asbestos-cement 
products. Location: near Stockton, 
Calif. 

e Eternit, S.P.A. of Genoa, Italy, 
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Washington Angles >» 


>» Increasing complexity of new drug and cos- 
metic formulations explains the growing backlog 
of cases for the Federal Trade Commission's in- 
vestigators of deceptive practices. There were 57 
cases held up at the start of the 1956 fiscal year, 
waiting for reports on legitimacy of advertising 
claims from FTC's Division of Scientific and Medi- 
cal Opinions, and the backlog is expected to in- 
crease during the year. 

But FTC isn’t asking more money for this work. 


>» Cosmetic chemical control legislation has 
been snagged by the current disagreement over 
food additive bills. Unless and until Food & Drug 
administration and industry officials can compro- 


mise their dispute over these approval procedures, 
the House Commerce Committee won't go on to 
a further control bill. 

Congressmen see little point in re-airing unset- 
tled differences. 


>» There’s good chemical representation among 
59 companies granted permits last week to allow 
them access to restricted atomic data. Included: 
American Cyanamid, Borden's Chemical Division, 
and Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical. 


>» If you sell specialty elastomers, you'll want 
to read a new government report that tells where 
present commercial and experimental rubbers fail 
when used in contact with hydraulic fluids at the 
temperature ranges encountered by missiles, su- 
per-and hypersonic aircraft. It's PB 111766. You 
can get it from the Office of Technica! Services. 





will begin construction this year near 
Vancouver, B.C., on what is claimed 
to be Canada’s first asbestos-cement 
products plant. Cost: $2 million. 
e 
Newsprint: Hudson Pulp and Paper 
will add 75,000 tons/year of news- 
print capacity at Palatka, Fla. Cost: 
$25 million. 
e 
Cement: An increase in portland 
cement capacity from 1.9 million 
bbls./year to 2.7 million bbls. is 
planned by Diamond Alkali for Paines- 
ville, O. Completion date: early 1957. 
e 
Epoxy Resins: Shell Chemical, at its 
Houston plant, is building a new epoxy 
resin unit to produce special resins 
and curing agents in small commercial 
quantities. 


COMPANIES... . 


Calveras Cement (San Francisco) 
has floated a $5-million loan from the 
Bank of America and Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. to finance future plant 
expansions. 

* 

Foiltone Products (Cambridge, 
Mass.) has been incorporated as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of National 
Research Corp., to commercialize 
NRC’s process for continuous metal 
coating in vacuum. 

# 

Alco Oil and Chemical (Philadel- 
phia), latex chemical compound man- 
ufacturer, has been purchased for an 
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undisclosed sum by a group of Cleve- 
land investors and management spe- 
cialists. The new owners have rein- 
corporated the firm in Delaware. 

a 

Zonite Products has changed its 
name to Chemway Corp. 

* 

Visking Corp. directors have ap- 
proved sale of the firm’s Fabrics Di- 
vision to Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp. (New Brunswick, N. J.), a John- 
son & Johnson subsidiary. 

ow 

Haveg Industries (Wilmington, Del.) 
has acquired Pla-Tank Corp. (West 
Warren, Mass.). 


POREIGH. 36.0 ees 


Nylon/ Australia: Now under con- 
struction near Melbourne is a new 
$11.2-million nylon plant. Scheduled 
to turn out 5 million Ibs./year by 
1959, the plant will be the chief nylon- 
producing unit of British Nylon Spin- 
ners (Australia), and is expected to 
meet most of the country’s nylon re- 
quirements. 

* 

Heavy Water/India: The Indian 
government will build a large heavy 
water plant in the Bhakra-Nangal area 
of North India. Vitro Corp. has been 
retained to engineer the project. Elec- 
tric power will be available from the 
Bhakra-Nangal dam. 

* 

Phenol/Germany: Phenol Chemie 
of Gladbeck, first West German firm 


to use the cumene route to make 
phenol and acetone, will hike phenol 
production from 8,000 to 15,000 
tons/year. Reason: growing domestic 
needs. 
© 
Fertilizer/Egypt: Negotiations be- 
tween Ahmed Abboud Enterprises and 
the U.S. Import-Export Bank have 
just resulted in a $6-million loan to 
the Egyptian firm for expansion of 
facilities at its Suez plant. It will up 
fertilizer production from 220,000 to 
320,000 tons annually. 
Sd 
Peroxide/ India: The newly formed 
Indo-British National Peroxide Ltd. 
has just begun production at a new 
plant in Bombay, The plant can turn 
out 750 tons of hydrogen peroxide 
annually—more than 200 tons over 
India’s current requirements. British 
Laporte Chemicals designed and set 
up the plant and is represented on the 
new company’s board of directors, 
though Indian industrialists have a 
controlling interest. 
as 
Fertilizer/Mexico: A government- 
sponsored company, Guanos y Fer- 
tilizantes, plans to build a $16-million 
fertilizer unit in Coatzacoalcos on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Minimum 
daily output expected: 120 tons of 
ammonia, 250 tons of ammonium 
nitrate, 140 tons of triple superphos- 
phate. Provided satisfactory credit ar- 
rangements can be made, the construc- 
tion contract will be awarded to a 
U.S. company. 
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Parlion’ Stays On! 





FOR GOOD RESISTANCE to coal gas, chemicals and chemical fumes, the New York City Transit Au- 
thority selected a Parlon-based paint for these new coal unloading towers. The tower was designed 
and built by Mead-Morrison Div. of the McKiernan-Terry Corp. The paint is RIW Korosist Chlori- 
nated Rubber Base Paint, manufactured by Toch Brothers, Staten Island, New York. 


Across the nation an ever-increasing number of 
municipalities are discovering the unique properties 
of paints based on Hercules Parlon (chlorinated 
rubber). 

Wherever protective coatings must stand up to 
a demanding challenge—whether the requirement 
be traffic paint, or for a sewage plant; exterior fin- 
ishes for masonry buildings, or interior protection 


for metal equipment—Parlon-based paints are pro- 
viding longer service at lower long-term cost. 
Parlon’s unusual ability to withstand the cor- 
rosive effects of chemicals and salt water atmosphere 
plus its adaptability to masonry, wood and metal 
surfaces makes it the ideal all-purpose maintenance 
paint. Your local paint supplier can provide addi- 
tional information, or write direct to Hercules. 





Cellulose Products Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATE 


2 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
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PARLON CHLORINATED RUBBER PAINTS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 400 MANUFACTURERS UNDER THEIR OWN BRAND NAMES 
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Lumber Production 
fin millions of board feet) 








MORE LUMBER — MORE PAINT SALES 


Point Consumption 
{in millions of doliors) 











UMBER output has proved to be a 
useful indicator for manufacturers 

of paint and other chemicals used in 
construction. Closely tied to the economic 
state of the nation, growing demand for 
new dwellings, office buildings, furniture 
and industrial plants has brought a con- 
siderable increase in lumber production. 


And paint sales have followed a nearly 
parallel path. Exceptions came in 1951 
(during the big industrial buildup fol- 
lowing the start of the war in Korea) 
and in 1953 (end of the Korean fighting), 
when lumber output—the more erratic 
of the two indices—dropped as paint pro- 
duction kept rising. 








{in millions of dollars) 
250... 


SYNTHETIC ORGANICS 
200 _| 





1944 ‘45 "46 ‘47 48 
Source: U.S. Tariff Commission 





NO LETUP IN RESCARCH SPENDING FOR 








RGANIC chemical makers are find- 

ing more and more that to increase 
profits they have to increase spending for 
research. So it’s not surprising that the 
total of money poured into development 
of new products and improvement of 


existing products in this field has grown 
by an estimated 470% over the past dec- 
ade. Last year, from all fields of chemical 
research, 426 new chemicals and chem- 
ical products were introduced, bringing 
the total available to over 8,000. 
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ICA Chemical Shipments 
fin millions of dollars) 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION: 








: 








MERICAN chemical makers are 
doing their share in the govern- 
ment’s efforts to keep other countries 
outside the Communist orbit. First 
through the Marshall Plan, then the For- 
eign Operations Administration and now 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 


tration, large shipments of chemicals— 
mostly fertilizers and medicinals—have 
gone abroad. Under the Marshall Plan, 
Free Europe was the sole recipient; but 
after a transition period in 1952-53, the 
government shifted its aid program to 
give more help to Asian countries. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 
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Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49100) 
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Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947100) ... 105.6 


Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Com 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) ... 


MONTHLY Employment 
(thousands) 


Pee INNING oo ig oe vedo occ oN 
Nondurable Goods 
Chemicals and Allied Products 


Sire 478.2 


Lotest 
bAonth 
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M.E.K.? That’s industry's pet name for 
methyl ethyl ketone. It used to be a mere 
trickle from wood distillation. Now MEK 
flows in abundance from petroleum. 
Industry goes for it .. . head over heels. 

For instance, as a solvent, MEK is the indus- 
try favorite in making fine lacquers. In refining 
lube oils, MEK is the chemical ‘ ‘magnet” that 
takes out unwanted wax. Insecticides, rubber- 


Shell Chemical Corporation | ¢ 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK 
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based adhesives, plastic cocoons for mothballing 
equipment, printing inks and engine cleaners 
are some of the products that benefit from MEK. 


Providing the major supply of methyl! ethyl 
ketone is one way in which Shell C hemical 
serves industry. Shell Chemical’s products or 
services can surely improve your manufacturing 
techniques, reduce costs, or in fact give you a 


variety of benefits. 
(f! 





er s, 


rjAT AN CO xX” 


Te white coating on these venetian blinds contains 
TITANOX, the No. 1 titanium dioxide white pigment. 

If you make white or pastel finishes for venetian blinds, 
automobiles, or any other hard-to-cover metallic goods, 
you will find TITANOX the ideal white pigment to use. 


In paints—as in plastics... paper... rubber... ceramics 
—TITANOX assures you of the whitest whites, the highest 
hiding power, and strict uniformity. Titanium 

Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Atlanta 5; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Houston 2; 
Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; 

Portland 14, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: 

Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; 
Toronto 1. 
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Titanium Pigment Corporation is a 
subsidiary of National Lead Company 


3786 
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From Accelerators to Wetting Agents 
ROHM & HAAS METHYLAMINES 


Rohm & Haas methylamines are ideal low-cost sources 
of basic organic nitrogen. They can be used as inter- 
mediates for many products, including rubber-vulcani- 
zation accelerators, pesticides, quaternary disinfectants, 
pharmaceuticals, photographic developers, dyestuffs, and 


wetting agents. FP Chemicals for Industry 
All three amines (monomethylamine, dimethylamine, and ROHM &. HAAS 


trimethylamine) are supplied in both aqueous and anhy- COM PANY 


drous form in drums, cylinders, or tankcars. Large volume 
production in two separate plants provides continuing 
availability. The high quality and purity of these amines 
reflect more than 20 years’ experience in their production. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Write to Department SP for authoritative information 
to assist you in research, process development, and 
plant design. 
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BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 
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keeps bulk shipments 
CLEAN and DRY 


faster loading and unloading, too, 
mean important time and money savings 
for shippers and consignees 


Built by Pullman-Standard, leader in the carbuilding 
field, the PS-2 Covered Hopper Car is standardized for 
maximum service to shipper, consignee and railroad. 

For any dry lading capable of being shipped in bulk 
the PS-2 offers assurance that dirt and weather will be 
excluded. Patented Pullman-Standard circular hatches 
are designed so that driven rain cannot build up against 
the coaming and seep up and under the hatch cover. The 
lip of the coaming is rolled downward as an added 
weather safeguard. The hatch cover makes firm and 
smooth sealing contact with the entire circumference of 
the coaming rim. Special, easy-to-operate latch assem- 
blies hold the covers tightly closed. The properly located 
circular hatches permit rapid loading and unloading with 
hose or wand, while the Pullman-Standard design of hop- 
pers, hopper chutes and hopper doors allows fast unload- 
ing directly into take-away devices. Hopper doors operate 
easily, but close securely and positively, permitting no 
loss through leakage. 

The PS-2 Covered Hopper Car is built with worker 
safety in mind. Hatch cover latch assemblies are located 
well away from the roof edge. Hatch covers hinge so 
that opening and closing are parallel to the length of 
the car: the cover of the open hatch lies on the roof, out 
of the working area. Workmen perform most operations 


from the security of the nonslip running board and it is 
unnecessary for men to walk on or over opened hatch 
covers or approach the edge of the roof. 

The PS-2 is now in service in two sizes: two hopper, 
2003 cu. ft. with 8 loading hatches and 4 unloading doors, 
and three hopper, 2893 cu. ft. with 10 loading hatches 
and 6 unloading doors. In either size, every PS-2 is 
built with the precision craftsmanship that has helped 
Pullman-Standard become the leader in the carbuilding 
field. And every PS-2 is thoroughly water tested to make 
certain that it is completely leak proof. 

Standardized freight cars, the PS-1 Box Car, PS-2 Cov- 
ered Hopper, PS-3 Open Hopper and PS-4 all-purpose 
Flat Car, are built only by Pullman-Standard. And stand- 
ardized freight cars are designed, tested and mass pro- 
duced with the precisely engineered craftsmanship that 
has made them outstanding in economy, dependability 
and performance. Shipper, consignee and railroad all 
benefit through specifying Pullman-Standard Standard- 
ized Freight Cars. 

More than 9500 PS-2 Covered Hopper Cars have been 
put into service or ordered by 46 service and shipper- 
conscious railroads. To learn how the PS-2 could handle 
your bulk shipments as it does hundreds of materials, 
write Pullman-Standard. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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ADMINISTRATION. 
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New Party Line Set for ‘World's Largest Chemical Firm: 


PLANNED ECONOMY VS. FREE ENTERPRISE 


(Increasing chemical output under new Soviet Five-Year Plan 
gg 1955 U.S. production (E1955 Soviet production 


and under uncontrolled economy in U.S.) 
1211960 est. U.S. production [1960 Soviet goal 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


SULFURIC ACID SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA VEGETABLE OILS 
(million short tons) (million short tons) 


(million short tons) (million short tons) 




















CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS CHEMICAL END-PRODUCTS 


NITROGENOUS MINERAL SYNTHETIC FIBERS SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
(thousand short tons) (million short tons) 


(thousand short tons) (thousand short tons) 




















RAW MATERIALS AND ENERGY RESOURCES 


COAL OIL GAS ELECTRICITY 
(million short tons) (million short tons) 


(billion cu. ft.) (billion kwh.) 
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MINERAL FERTILIZERS 
Annual growth rate 
U.$.S.R. 21% 


U.S. 3% 


SODA 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
Annual growth rate 


ASH 


Annuai growth rate 


U.$.S.R. 


SULFURIC ACID 
Annual growth rate 


U.S.S.R 6% 


U.S. 5%: 


Big New Rival: Reds Chemical Trust 


Another Five-Year Plan—with lofty goals for increas- 





ed output of chemical products—is going up on town and factory 
bulletin boards all across Soviet Russia. 


With 15% of the U.S.S.R. budget allotted to operation 





and expansion of that country’s chemical cartel, producers in the 
U.S. and other Western nations can no longer ignore this 


potential competitor. 


Here’s CW’s account 





industry stands today, where it’s 


of where the Soviet chemical 
heading, and what it all means 


to chemical management in the U.S. 


Now being pushed and prodded to 
outdo the U.S. chemical industry in 
every way and as promptly as possi- 
ble, the state-owned, Communist- 
party-directed complex of chemical 
plants in the Soviet Union is emerging 
from total obscurity into what might 
well be called the world’s largest 
chemical company. 

Though it still lags behind Western 
private enterprise in technology and 
productivity, this Soviet chemical trust 
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has big ideas for the future. If it ful- 
fills the goals set out in the newest 
Five-Year Plan, Russia’s chemical in- 
dustry will overtake the U.S. within 
a few years in some lines of chemical 
production (see charts), and will be 
able to elbow Western producers out 
of some export markets. 

Another possible consequence for 
U.S. chemical companies: if the Soviet 
chemical industry does all that it’s 
supposed to do to bolster the country’s 


economic and military power, the 
U.S.—to continue its policy of negoti- 
ating from a position of strength— 
might find it necessary to take up 
some kind of government-backed pro- 
gram designed to put more bone and 
muscle into our own chemical 
dustry. 

In particular, some federal encour- 
agement might be meted out to those 
parts of the industry that would di- 
rectly support any future mobilization 
effort. 

No More Snickers: What the Bol- 
shevik leaders Nikita Khruschev and 
Nikolai Bulganin sought to make clear 
to the whole world at last fortnight’s 
Communist Party Congress in. Mos- 
cow is that the time for scoffing at 
Russia’s industrial efforts has passed, 
and that their policy of emphasizing 
heavy industry is going to be pursued 
on a long-term basis. 

The Soviet Union, the new Five-Year 
Plan declares, “now has all necessary 


in- 
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DISTANCES ON THE 
TRANS-SIBERIC RAILROAD 
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conditions to equal and exceed the 
most developed capitalist countries 
in volume of production per capita.” 
That Russia’s chemical industry is 
expected to take a prominent part in 
this growth movement is made plain 
by figures from the country’s new an- 
nual budget, showing that 15% of 
the central government’s expenditures 
this year will be for operation and 
expansion of the chemical industry. 

Thus Commissars Saburov and Tik- 
homirov (inset in map)—in charge of 
all industry and chemical industry, 
respectively—are getting a sweep- 
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ing directive to build new plants, 
modernize old plants, and in every 
possible way put Russia’s chemical 
industry on a competitive basis with 
Western producers. In this task, they’ll 
have some advantages: in the Soviet 
Union, chemical management enjoys 
a monopoly, with no domestic rivals 
and no competing imports. Manage- 
ment doesn’t have to show a profit; 
management can set all wage and sal- 
ary rates; scientific and engineering 
personnel are provided by govern- 
ment-run schools; strikes and absentee- 
ism are forbidden. 


Building New Markets: Another 
thing about having a dictatorial gov- 
ernment on your side: in some cases, 
the Kremlin is going to move thous- 
ands of people into new communities 
so that there’ll be a supply of workers 
and consumers close to new chemical 
plants. 

This is because the sprawling Soviet 
empire’s vast supplies of raw mate- 
rials are widely scattered, mostly in 
places remote from present popula- 
tion centers. The Communist party’s 
high command intends to offset this 
drawback by establishing big new in- 
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be close to big countries in Asia— 
India, Pakistan, China and Burma— 
that are using increasing quantities of 
fertilizers and industrial chemicals. 

Still Much Secrecy: Although the 
new Five-Year Plan discloses a number 
of chemical production figures, there’s 
still much secrecy about what the 
Russian chemical industry is doing. 
For example, the Five-Year Plan states 
only that there’ll be a “substantial” 
increase in sulfuric acid production’, 
and calls for an 87% rise in ammonia 
production without indicating what 
past output has been. 

In production methods, the Soviets 
appear to be just starting to use proc- 
esses that have been commonplace in 
the U.S. for some years. Last summer, 
Prime Minister Bulganin ordered the 
Ministry for Chemistry to step up 
chemical utilization of natural gas and 
petroleum for synthetic rubber, de- 
tergents, plastics and lacquers. The 
Russians, it’s believed, have no unique 
urea synthesis; they’ve been testing 


“Observers estimate that U.S.S.R. sulfuric 
production last year was about 4 million short 
tons (100% basis), or slightly more than that 
of western Germany and the United Kingdom 
combined, and that the Soviet goal for 1960 is 
about 6 million tons. 


foreign methods and may adopt a 
modified Montecatini process. Pyrite 
reserves in the Ural Mountains will 
probably last for decades, but the 
Russians are also getting increasing 
quantities of sulfur from smelting 
gases. 

Soviet coal output is scheduled to 
equal that of the U.S. by 1960, and 
oil and gas production—though now 
far behind—may be gaining. The 
U. S. S. R. is building hydroelectric 
dams, railroads and pipelines to serve 
the new industrial centers, and is 
believed to have practically unlimited 
sources of uranium and thorium that 
could provide nuclear power where 
other energy sources are uneconomic. 

Under Stalin, Russia’s chemical in- 
dustry never came close to catching 
up with Western producers; but things 
may be different under the new regime. 
Certainly there’s a sobering possibility 
that the Reds’ chemical cartel may 
eventually upset present patterns of 
world trade, threaten to help swing 
the balance of industrial and military 
power to the Communist bloc. The 
heat’s on U.S. chemical companies 
to meet this new challenge. 





country. 


MEMO FROM MOSCOW: 'GET HEP’ 


(Communist party's principal criticisms 
of Russia’s chemical industry) 


@ Level of chemical output lags behind growing demands of the 


@ Existing raw material sources are badly utilized. 


“e New technological processes that could increase productivity 
of the chemical industry are introduced sluggishly. 


@ Administration of chemical plants is enmeshed in red tape. 





dustrial centers close to the raw mate- 
rial sources of central Asia and east- 
ern Siberia (see map). Materials and 
capital are to be expended lavishly; 
people will be brought in—by persua- 
sion if possible, by conscription if 
necessary—from the populous com- 
munities in European Russia. 
Upshot is that the Soviet Union’s 
burgeoning industry will be concen- 
trated in a number of separate but 
closely coordinated economic units, 
if this plan goes through, resulting in 
big transportation savings. And some 
of these new industrial centers will 
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more ambitious farm program. 
properties and heat resistance. 
resins. 


thetic fibers. 





THE KREMLIN’S CHEMICAL REQUESTS 


What's wanted of Russia's research and 
development men during the sixth Five-Year Plan 


@ Production of higher-analysis fertilizers to support Khruschev's 
@ Development of materials with better electrical insulating 
“s Improvement of textile quality through better use of dyes and 
@ Improvement of automobile tires through better use of syn- 


@ Ways to improve and expand utilization of petroleum and 
natural gases for conversion into chemicals. 
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of high-cost investment raises problems of . . . 


CATASTROPHE: Sudden loss 


How to Pay for Disaster 


A wave of do-it-yourself sentiment 
—on the problem of insuring against 
plant disaster—is sweeping through the 
U.S. chemical industry. 

Many chemical companies already 
are using self-insurance for this risk, 
according to a CW survey of 25 large, 
medium and small firms this week; 
and more concerns are planning to 
make a switch in this direction. Al- 
though some are turning to total self- 
insurance, most companies favor a de- 
ductible form, in which the insurance 
company bears the risk for all dam- 
ages in excess of a certain sum. 

Promoting the climate for increasing 
self-assumption of loss is the growing 
decentralization of the industry, allow- 
ing risks to be spread over wider 
geographic areas in smaller bundles. 
A half-dozen smaller firms, heretofore 
wary of taking their own risks, are 
planning deductible insurance as they 
take over additional plants. Costwise, 
partial or total self-insurance is 
cheaper than complete commercial 
coverage. Indeed, one chemical maker 
who studied the problem determined 
that 46% of its premium dollar went 
for insurance commissions, underwrit- 
ing expenses and other costs, with the 
balance, 54%, taking care of losses 
and loss adjustments. 

On this basis the company self-in- 
sured for the first $25,000 damage on 
any one loss, paid in one decade 
$75,000 for commercial coverage be- 
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yond that. Total self-insured losses 
over 10 years came to $75,000, which, 
added to the premium cost, brought 
total insurance cost to $150,000. The 
company figures it saved some $90,000 
over the 10-year period under this 
system. 

To some, self-insurance means “no 
insurance,” with or without consider- 
ation of calculated risk. Insurance 
managers caution that a sound pro- 
gram should recognize self-insurance, 
total or partial, as a system of reserves 
set up specifically for the purpose of 
covering losses. 

Opinion varies on how such a re- 
serve should operate. Usually, most 
managers point out, the larger the 
company, the easier it is to set aside 
the required funds. But estimated re- 
serves as a percent of total investment 
vary widely, ranging from 15-30% all 
the way down to less than one tenth 
of one percent. 

Generally, companies set up a “gen- 
eral insurance reserve” built from ap- 
propriations taken out of surplus. 
Some firms cover losses under the de- 
ductible system with outlays from 
current operating expenses. Still others 
use a combination whereby they in- 
vest a portion of reserves as a nest egg, 
meet certain losses from operating ex- 
penses, charge others to the reserve. 
Other methods: 

e Set up a reserve equivalent to 
the average of past losses. 


ADMINISTRATION .. 


e Set aside an amount equivalent 
to commercial coverage premiums. 

e Put away savings on premiums 
each year. 

All surveyed companies admit there 
are problems connected with self-in- 
surance plans. “Certainly,” says one 
insurance manager, “no company can 
afford to undertake even the deduct- 
ible type until it is in sound enough 
financial condition to start setting aside 
reserves. Many a program has failed 
because this point was overlooked.” 

Insurance companies, according to 
the survey, are not keen on writing 
deductible policies, since it means less 
money for them. Moreover, chemical 
insurance managers claim that one of 
the toughest hurdles, curiously, in 
changing over to self-insurance has 
been to convince management that 
insurance companies are in business 
for profit, and that money a company 
can save in premium payments can be 
working for it in other ways. 

Chiefly, the problem is one of 
balancing premium payments against 
loss expectancy, but this assumes 
operation over a long enough time to 
build up some experience and loss 
data. Some insurance men recommend 
starting out with very small deductible 
terms, as low as $100, building up 
as the company can afford it. They 
point out that by subdividing risks, 
more likely loss possibilities can be 
given stronger coverage. 

Legally, companies report few prob- 
lems, except where state laws tend to 
prevent certain types of self-coverage, 
or where there may be contractual ob- 
ligations contingent on contracts with 
property lessees. Taxwise, numerous 
firms have evolved methods whereby 
reserves are kept at a taxable mini- 
mum, usually through taking losses 
from operating expenses. 

The growing popularity of self-in- 
surance, according to the manager of 
a large fertilizer company, bodes 
sweeping changes in _ insurance 
schemes. Says he: “As companies turn 
more and more to this type of in- 
surance, the whole business will be- 
come more highly competitive. The 
day may come when a company will 
be able to cover all types of insurance 
(employee, health, accident, marine, 
fire, etc.) under one policy with one 
lump sum deductible.” 

Meanwhile, many chemical firms 
are finding that self-insurance can help 
meet objectives at less cost. 
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A young, dynamic industry set to expand by 1100% 


by 1975 offers challenging, ground-floor advantages ! 


Chemstrand, already with the world’s largest integrated nylon 


plant, is now in its 4th major expansion in its 4th year of operation! 


Being both a young and an expanding company, Chemstrand offers 


many positions that otherwise would require years to attain. 


These Lines 


The booming, rapidly-expanding Southeast is America’s 


new industrial frontier. Here the future has just begun! 


WRITE TODAY if you think you 


can qualify for a position on Chemstrand’s 
team. 
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TECHNICAL PERSONNEL MANAGER, Dept.CW-4 

The Chemstrand Corporation, Decatur, Alabama 

Gentlemen: 

It is my understanding that you need for immediate 

employment graduate engineers in various fields, 
particularly chemical, mechanical, industrial, 

C HE MI ST RAN D textile and instrument engineering. 

I am a graduate engineer. 

Please send me information concerning the ground floor 

opportunities at Chemstrand. 


NAME 
STREET___ 


yee eee ae 
THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, DECATUR, ALABAMA b 


TOMORROW'S BIG DECISIONS WILL BE MADE by the men who act today... 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


BROWNELL, TRAVIS: In clashes over loyalty, they stand out 


WIDE WORLD 


Life or Death Struggle 


Still lively despite attempts to have 
them certified as dead are three “left- 
wing” labor unions that have a number 
of collective bargaining contracts at 
chemical plants. 

Not only are these unions living and 
breathing; they’re busy this week 
planning more vigorous activities for 
the future. In particular, the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (Ind.) is working out ar- 
rangements with a powerful “right- 
wing” union the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL- 
CIO) — for a joint organizational 
drive that could affect some parts 
of the chemical process industries. 

Mine-Mill and the two other left- 
wing unions, representing chemical em- 
ployees —- United Electrical Workers 
(Ind.) and International Longshore- 
men & Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) 
—are all in various kinds of hot water 
because of alleged Communistic ac- 
tivities on the part of certain union 
officers. For exampie, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell is asking the 
U.S. Subversive Activities Board to 
designate both Mine-Mill and U.E. as 
Communist-infiltrated unions, and 
may take similar action against ILWU. 
Also, all three unions — which were 
ousted from the CIO some six years 
ago as Communist dominated — are 
now supposed to be fair game for raids 
by AFL-CIO affiliates. 

No Outward Gloom: But leaders of 
these unions are managing to conceal 
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any despair they may be feeling. Es- 
pecially is this true of Mine-Mill’s 
chief spokesman, Albert Pezzati, who 
has been serving as secretary-treasurer 
since Maurice Travis resigned that 
office under fire two years ago. Last 
month, Travis — who earlier had been 
convicted of perjury in connection 
with the non-Communist affidavit he 
had signed for compliance with the 
Taft-Hartley law — was sentenced by 
Federal District Judge Jean Breiten- 
stein to eight years in prison and fined 
$8,000. 

Pezzati — who insists Travis’ con- 
viction will have no bearing on Mine- 
Mill’s current contracts — is enthus- 
iastic about the mutual assistance pact 
recently signed between his union and 
the Teamster’s Western Conference. 

This agreement, Pezzati says, will 
assist in organizing the unorganized 
in certain mining and chemical proc- 
ess plants in the West. And there’s a 
good possibility, he figures, that this 
pact will be extended within the next 
six months to cover other parts of the 
country. This would mean joint ac- 
tion in collective bargaining, in de- 
fense against attacks by employers or 
raiding unions, and in pushing for 
wanted legislation. 

Within the chemical industry, many 
of Mine-Mill’s contracts are at fertili- 
zer plants. In this field, Pezzati says, 
the plan is to “establish some sort of 
joint bargaining approach with other 
unions.” 


LABOR. . 


Oil Pay Pattern: Along the Gulf 
Coast of Texas and Louisiana, where 
petroleum refining is the dominant 
industry, chemical companies have 
been making wage settlements closely 
paralleling the 6% increase formula 
that has become the current pattern 
in the oil industry. 

A threatened strike by five AFL- 
CIO unions at Port Neches, Tex., was 
averted by Texas-U.S. Chemical’s offer 
of a wage increase—reportedly 6% 
—and higher shift differentials. At 
Orange, Tex., Allied Chemical & Dye’s 
Nitrogen Division has upped pay rates 
5¢ to 14¢/hour for hourly paid 
workers, $15/week or more for sala- 
ried employees. Goodrich-Gulf has 
boosted wages by 6% at its Port 
Arthur, Tex., plant, with comparable 
increases starting at $26/month for 
salaried employees. 

At Baton Rouge, La., Ethyl Corp.’s 
6% offer is believed to be acceptable 
to District 50, United Mine Workers, 
inasmuch as it works out to only about 
24%2¢ shy of the 20¢/hour increase 
originally asked by the union. But be- 
cause of continued disagreement over 
employee benefit plans and certain 
job classification changes, the union 
has gone on strike. 

e 

Special Labor Courts: Chemical 
management might expect to get faster 
adjudication of labor disputes if Con- 
gress accepts the new proposal by the 


WIDE WORLD 


EX-PRESIDENT HOOVER: For la- 
bor disputes, special U.S. courts? 
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Fireye is a result of a research program to 

develop a detector that would act with unheard-of 
speed in protecting military aircraft like the 
Lockheed C-130 Hercules from fire. Engineered 
for industrial service, Fireye now protects many 
important plants. It is self-supervising . . . informs 
in event of power or other failure . . . service 
tested, approved by UL and other authorities. 
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FIREYE DIVISION 
ELECTRONICS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. F31-3, 77 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 

C) Send Bulletin FC354 

(J Am interested in a plant survey on Fireye 
Name 

Company 

Address 











SEND FOR THIS 
bulletin about Fireye. 
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Ester manufacturers! You want 
color stability —and here it is! 
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—— temperatures—Neo-Fat’ 
stearics show 


minimum color change! 


The light color esters you produce must keep their color, and 
not break down or develop odors even under high tempera- 
ture processing. And tests prove that double and triple 
pressed Armour Neo-Fat Stearic Acids have superior color 
stability—and superior stability to heat, light and oxidation. 


In a series of comparative processing tests, esters prepared 
from Neo-Fat Pressed Stearics showed a minimum color 
change. The peroxide index, measuring the amount of oxygen 
absorbed, also remained constant. Even after a year of 
storage, Armour Pressed Stearics show no odor development 
—no breakdown due to rancidity. This superior stability, 
plus the lighter initial color of Armour Stearics means higher 
quality esters for you. The guaranteed constant composition 
of Armour Stearics means your esters will maintain their 
uniform, superior quality. 


Start insuring this quality in your esters by using Armour 
Neo-Fat Stearic Acids. Send the coupon for information and 
samples today! 


ARMOUR-—your one best 
source for all fatty acids 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Please send me: 
() Specifications Chart 


(1) Sample of Neo-Fat 18-55 (triple pressed) ARMOUR 
(] Sample of Neo-Fat 18-54 (double pressed) CH EMICAL 
ra r, DIVISION 


© Armour and Company 
1355 West 31st Street © Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Address 





City 
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Only Armour’s 
2-system 
Fractionation 


can supply you with such 

a complete line of 

highest purity fatty acids 
tailored for ester manufacturing. 


Only Armour uses fractional 
distillation and solvent crystal- 
lization to produce a complete 
line of uniform Neo-Fat fatty 
acids offering single components 
in purities as high as 96%. Yet 
you pay no premium in price. 
Advantages such as these make 
Armour your one best source for 
all fatty acids. In the list be- 
low, you’ll find the specific 
Armour Neo-Fats that will help 
you produce the finest esters at 
the lowest cost. Write us for 
samples and information. 


a PRESSED STEARIC ACIDS 
Neo-Fat 18-54 Double Pressed 
18-55 Triple Pressed 


e SPECIALTY COCO ACIDS 
Neo-Fat Commercially Pure Caprylic 
10 Commercially Pure Capric 
12 Commercially Pure Lauric 
14 Commercially Pure Myristic 
265 Double Distilled Coco 
Plus tailored blends of coco fractions 


& SPECIALTY PALMITICS AND 
STEARIC ACID 
Neo-Fat 16 Commercially Pure Palmitic 
16-54 70% Palmitic 
18 Commercially Pure Stearic 
18-57 65% Stearic 
18-58 70% Stearic 
18-61 80% Stearic 


OLEIC ACIDS 
Neo-Fat 92-04 Low Titer White Oleic 
94-04 Low Titer Red Oil 
94-10 High Titer Red Oil 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


American Bar Assn. to set up special 
federal labor courts to try cases now 
are heard by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board’s staff of hearing ex- 
aminers. The ABA plan—which ap- 
pears to take note of the complaint 
that NLRB acts as prosecutor, judge 
and jury in such cases—is somewhat 
similar to the scheme previously ad- 
vanced by the governmental reorgani- 
zation commission headed by ex- 
president Herbert Hoover. Main dif- 
ference: the Hoover recommendation 
was to establish a new branch of the 
Justice Dept. to hear those cases; ABA 
is calling for an independent “office 
of administrative procedures and legal 
services.” 


WIDE WORLD 


JUDGE WEINFELD: When extend- 
ing the business, pay the extender. 


of Se ee ee 


Problem Contracts: Setting up a 
merger or a subsidiary through out- 
side agencies needs careful handling. 
as two breach-of-contract cases illus- 
trate: 

e In New York, Federal Judge 
Edward Weinfeld ordered a judgment 
of $7,208.26 entered against Inter- 
Gulf Chemical & Supply Corp. (New 
York’) because it failed to fulfill a con- 
tract for the organization of a Ca- 
nadian subsidiary. The plaintiff, Leon 
Lonstein, contracted to establish resi- 
dence, sales outlets and the subsidiary, 
provided that the company supply all 
necessary capital and expenses. Inter- 
Gulf, according to the complaint, 
thereafter refused to accept any sales 
orders or pay expenses (except one). 


[he judgment represents $2,500 dama- 
ges plus expenses, costs and interest. 

e In Buffalo, Chandler Wells, who 
says he wasn’t paid for arranging the 
merger of Durez Plastics and Chem- 
icals, Inc. (Buffalo) with Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co. (Niagara Falls, N.Y.), 
has won permission to go ahead with 
pretrial examination of the defendant, 
Harry Dent, former president of 
Durez. 

© 

No Appeal: Interhandel’s (Switzer- 
land) plea for an appeal on the dis- 
missal of its claim for holdings in 
General Aniline & Film Corp. has 
been refused by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Interhandel is trying to recover 
its stock in government-controlled 
GAF. Its claim was dismissed in dis- 
trict court when it failed to produce 
its own stock ownership records; the 
dismissal was sustained by the Court 
of Appeals in Washington, D.C., and 
appeal was carried to the Supreme 
Court. However, Interhandel still has 
until mid-1956 to bring in the records 
required by the district court. 

* 

Oxygen Patent Stands: Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc., is dropping its attack 
on the validity of M. W. Kellogg 
Co.’s seven-year-old patent on an ap- 
paratus for separating oxygen from 
air. Hydrocarbon filed its suit in Nov. 
°54, asking the court to keep Kellogg 
from asserting that Hydrocarbon was 
infringing that patent by designing and 
installing oxygen equipment at gasoline 
plants. The suit was dismissed last 
week. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Wilbur E. Kelley, to president, 
Walter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories, 
Inc. (Garden City, L. I.). 


Henry H. Reichhold, to chairman, 
executive committee, Reichhold Chem- 
icals, Inc. (New York). 


Bromwell Ault, to director, Procter 
& Gamble (Cincinnati). 


Edward J. Pempsell, to vice-presi- 
dent, Wildroot Co., Inc. (Buffalo). 


W. A. Patterson, to director, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. (Akron). 


Frank B. Jewett, Jr., to vice-presi- 
dent and director, Vitro Corp. of 
America (New York). 


Frank Ross, to director, 
Houghton & Co. (Philadelphia). 


BE... 
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ETHYLENE OXIDE CAPACITY 
Plant Process 
Direct Oxidation Chlorohydrin 


(million lbs./year est.) 








Orange, Tex. 35 | 


S. Charleston, 20 | 90 

W. Va. 

Texas City, Tex. 

Whiting, Ind. 

Institute, W. Va. 

Seadrift, Tex. 
Torrance, Calif. _ 

‘| Midland, Mich. 

Freeport, Tex. 

| Linden, N. J 











Port Neches, 
Tex. 


| Doe Run, Ky. 
| Wyandotte, 
| Mich. 


Baton Rouge, 
La. 


20° 
- Total 660-720 


*Probable capacity, still awaiting final decision 











More Take the Direct Way 


Direct oxidation—which has taken the lead away from 
the chlorohydrin process—will get the lion’s share of the in- 
crease in ethylene oxide capacity. 





Here’s how direct oxidation figures into the plans of 
ethylene oxide producers whose expansions are expected to 
boost total capacity by 10-15%. 





Fulfilling the optimistic predictions 
of its early proponents, direct oxida- 
tion is rapidly outdistancing the chlo- 
rohydrin process in the race for new 
ethylene oxide capacity. 

Allied and Carbide already produce 
more than half of the billion-pound- 
plus annual output by direct oxidation. 
And the direct process will further 
lengthen its lead with the addition of 
three new plants. 

In the case of two of the new takers, 
direct oxidation is favored in spite of 
well-established chlorohydrin installa- 
tions. Jefferson Chemical (Port 


Neches, Tex.) currently produces 
about 100 million Ibs./year by the 
older method, has long had an interest 
in the direct route. Its decision to 
bring in added capacity (best bet: 
about 20-40 million lbs./year) via the 
newer process is expected before the 
end of the year. 

And Wyandotte has already com- 
mitted itself to the use of direct oxida- 
tion at its new Baton Rouge, La., 
plant. Though details are still indefi- 
nite, economic factors indicate that 
a 20-million-lbs./year plant is the 
logical size for a start. 
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The third prospective taker—Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film—will be a new 
entrant in the ethylene oxide field. No 
official decision has been announced 
by the company, but trade talk has it 
that GAF will likely build a direct- 
oxidation unit (at least 20-, possibly 
60-million-lbs./year capacity) at its 
Grasselli plant (Linden, N.J.). GAF’s 
interest, logically enough, stems 
from its production of ethylene oxide- 
base detergents. And the proximity of 
an ethylene supply at Jersey Standard’s 
Bayway refinery (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Oct. 1, ’55) makes the 
Linden site a natural. 

Holding On: Despite the growing 
trend toward oxidation, the chlorohy- 
drin isn’t ready to be counted out. It’s 
firmly entrenched in several existing 
installations, and at least one producer 
—Dow Chemical—is sticking with 
chlorohydrin for its recently an- 
nounced expansion of oxide capacity. 
Even Carbide, which has shown a 
strong preference for the newer 
method since its first oxidation plant 
went onstream in 1937, continues to 
work its original chlorohydrin installa- 
tion. 

In these plants, ethylene is first 
reacted with hypochlorous acid 
(formed by bubbling chlorine through 
water) to yield ethylene chlorohydrin. 
This product is then hydrolyzed with 
lime at elevated temperatures to yield 
the oxide. 

Advantages of the two-step method 
—higher yield, lower initial invest- 
ment and less-critical operating con- 
ditions—were decidedly in chlorohy- 
drin’s favor when direct oxidation en- 
tered the race. But like its edge in 
experience and know-how, these fac- 
tors have diminished in importance as 
technical advances have improved the 
performance of the oxidation process. 

One Step: In the oxidation process, 
the oxide is produced by reacting 
ethylene in the vapor phase with air 
in the presence of a silver catalyst. 
One of the toughest problems that had 
to be solved was close temperature 
control of the highly exothermic re- 
action. It was done by constructing 
the reactor essentially as a heat ex- 
changer, placing the catalyst within 
narrow tubes around which oil is circu- 
lated to remove the heat of reaction. 

Probably the greatest advantage 
offered by direct oxidation is the elimi- 
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or THE WEAR i VINYLS 


is better when you manufacture with Enjay Oxo Alcohols 


Much of today’s Vinyl rainwear is fabricated with plasticizers made from 
Enjay Isooctyl Alcohol ...and an increasing number of the new detergents 
are prepared with Enjay Tridecy! Alcohol. 

Manufacturers can depend on Enjay, world’s largest supplier of alcohols by 
the Oxo process, for a dependable supply of high quality chemicals. 


They also can depend on the extensive facilities of the Enjay Laboratories 
to aid in the application and use of all Enjay products. 


For complete information, call or write today. 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: 


HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS (Isooctyl Alcohol, Decyl Alcohol, Tridecy] Alcohol); LOWER ALCO- 
HOLS (Isopropyl! Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Secondary Buty] Alcchol); and a varied line of OLE- 
FINS AND DIOLEFINS, AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


March 10, 1956 * Chemical Week 


Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 


Other Offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 
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PRODUCTION. 


nation of problems arising from the 
use of chlorine. For one thing, oxida- 
tion plants aren’t plagued with trouble- 
some corrosion. And for another, they 
can turn out a higher-purity product 
with none of the inevitable by-products 
(ethylene dichloride, dichloroethy] 
ether) produced by free chlorine in 
the chlorohydrin process. 

On a cost vs. yield basis, too, direct 
oxidation gains by the elimination of 
chlorine. For though chlorohydrina- 
tion gives a slightly higher conversion 
of ethylene, the increase is obtained 
only at the expense of chlorine—most 
of which winds up as waste calcium 
chloride. And with the cost of chlorine 
more apt to go up than down, the 
added yield obtained by this method 
is a questionable advantage. 

More Ahead: Outlook for direct 
oxidation is bright as producers, both 
here and abroad, continue to push 
for more oxide capacity. Scientific De- 
sign is currently engineering an expan- 
sion that will bring Naphtachimie’s 


(Lavera, France) oxide output to 
about 30 million lbs./year, and Lum- 
mus is believed to be readying the 
first commercial installation of its oxi- 
dation process (piloted and licensed 
by Shell Development) for a foreign 
producer. 

With proved installations on both 
sides of the Atlantic to its credit, it’s 
a good bet that fast-striding oxidation 
will not only keep up the pace, but 
will also increase its lead over chlo- 
rohydrin. 


Cooling by Reflection 


Radiant heat transfer, widely used 
to supply heat in processing equip- 
ment, has been cast in a new role by 
candy makers. Using it to reverse the 
flow of thermal energy, Reflecto 
Therm, Inc. (Cincinnati) has come up 
with a radiant cooling system now 
being readied for its commercial debut. 

Radiant cooling is accomplished 
through the use of reflectors and heat- 





CARE AND ATTENTION is 
the only combination needed for 
opening the “hottest” safe at AEC’s 
Richland, Wash., plant (operated by 
General Electric). To remove a can 
of highly radioactive uranium, the 
GE technician (above) loosens the 
floor plug from the appropriate, 





Uranium Comes Up by the Letters 


lettered access tube. “Hot” sam- 
ples are suspended from circular 
discs in the heavily shielded under- 
ground vault. To position the de- 
sired sample under the proper floor 
plug for removal, discs are rotated 
by handwheel control (atop posts 
at right). 








absorbing panels that are maintained 
at 32 F. The cold panels are mounted 
beneath and on both sides of the 
product conveyor. To avoid conden- 
sation of moisture directly over the 
product, reflectors are placed above 
the conveyor. They divert upward-radi- 
ated heat to cooling panels at sides. 

Though the effects of radiant cool- 
ing on crystal formation have not been 
fully explored, Reflecto Therm re- 
ports that the system has been found 
to alter the physical properties of 
certain candy coatings. In chocolate, 
for example, it favors crystallization 
of the higher melting fat fractions, 
thereby providing a coating that has 
a somewhat higher melting point. 

Another characteristic that works to 
the advantage of coatings prone to 
crack on cooling is the low tempera- 
ture gradient produced within a radi- 
ant-cooled coating. Especially impor- 
tant in the cooling of thicker 
films, reduced temperature drop 
across the material minimizes cooling 
stresses, resulting in fewer and less- 
pronounced surface cracks. 

In its first commercial installation, 
Refiecto Therm’s system will be used 
on chocolate coatings that have pre- 
viously been cooled by a direct blast 
of cold air. And though its initial cost 
is about the same as that of conven- 
tional equipment, radiant cooling is 
expected to provide greater cleanliness, 
economy of operation, and a higher- 
quality product. 


EQUIPMENT... 


Water-Vapor Analyzers: According 
to the experts, the key to peak-effici- 
ency operation of many chemical, 
petroleum, and metallurgical processes 
may lie in precise control of water 
vapor in the atmosphere. And now 
there are two new instruments especi- 
ally designed to detect minute concen- 
trations of water in air process 
gas streams: 

e Du Pont’s Engineering Research 
Laboratory has come up with a small, 
portable analyzer that’s said to be 
sensitive enough to detect one drop 
of water in the air of an average- 
sized room. Approximately 10 times 
as sensitive as the best previous in- 
strument, it detects moisture by elec- 
trolysis. 

Heart of the unit is a specially 
designed electrolytic cell through which 
the sampled gas passes continuously. 
Water, absorbed by a thin, viscous 
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Columbia-Southern Ammonia 
for industrial or agricultural uses 


fast, efficient, courteous service 
telephone or write today 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland 
Boston 


© New York * St. Lovis * Minneapolis * New Orleans 
Dallas * Houston * Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * San Francisco 


IN CANADA: Standord Chemical Limited and its Commercial 
Chemicals Division 
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All styles of 
steel pails 
and drums — 


Sizes 1-112=2-2', 
3°3'/274-5-6-6'2 
10-12 gallons 


Available with all types Nozzles 
and Pouring Spouts 


Vulcan makes the finest open head steel 
pails and closed head drums in the above 
sizes... Every pail thoroughly tested... 
All meet rigid 1.C.C. specifications. 


Hi-Bake Linings Assure Protection 
Vulcan chemists will work with you to 
develop a Hi-Bake protective interior lining 
to meet your specifications and packaging 
problems... Your assurance of “positive 
product protection.” Complete facilities 
available to design and lithograph your 
Brand Name on any size or style container. 


if we don't have what you want—we'll 
design it! 


Call or write today fer samples and 
more information. 


OVER 40 YEARS 
CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN 


CONTAINERS INC. 


Beliweod, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) 
Phone: Linden 4-5000 


in Toronto, Cenada—Vulcon Centainers Ltd. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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film inside a fine Teflon tube, is 
electrolyzed between two spirally 
wound platinum electrodes. Measure- 
ment of the current required for elec- 
trolysis is directly related (by Fara- 
day’s law) to the mass rate of flow 
of the water entering the instrument 
to indicate the moisture content. 

The system is accurate enough, says 
Du Pont, to continuously analyze 
concentrations down to fractions of 
a ppm., or to a dew point of less than 
—80 C. 

e The second device, developed by 
the research and engineering depart- 
ments of Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
(Pittsburgh) and Esso Research and 
Engineering Co., is intended primarily 
for monitoring the dryness of natural 
gas in long pipelines. 

Operation of MSA’s analyzer is 
based on a new principle, which meas- 
ures the heat energy exchanged when 
a gas is adsorbed on or desorbed from 
the surface of a solid adsorbent. 

It does this by splitting a contin- 
uously flowing sample of gas into two 
equal streams, drying one by adsorp- 
tion, and then passing them alternately 
through two sides of a detector cell. 
During a four-minute cycle, the desic- 
cant in each side of the cell is ex- 
posed to each stream for two minutes. 

A number of thermocouples in the 
two desiccant beds detect the small 
temperature changes caused by the ad- 
sorption-desorption cycle, generate an 
emf. that can be related to moisture 
content. 

The system has been used in instru- 
ments having a full-scale range of 
100 ppm. water by volume, says MSA, 
and appears capable of satisfactory 
operation at even lower full-scale 
ranges. ' 

e 


Adjustable Vibrator: The Cleveland 
Vibrator Co. (Cleveland) is now sup- 
plying electric bin vibrators with a 
new feature that permits the force of 
vibration to be varied without chang- 
ing weights. The trick is in the arrange- 
ment of two eccentric weights (on 
each end of the unit) that can be 
interleaved to different degrees to 
regulate the impact. Three models are 
available: RC-10 for 140-550 Ibs. of 
impact, RC-30 for 385-1,110  Ibs., 
and RC-50 for 750-2,250 Ibs. 

* 

Abrasive Cleaner: A completely 
self-contained abrasive cleaning tool— 
the Clemco Educt-O-Matic—has been 


developed by Clementina Ltd. (San 
Francisco). It’s designed to replace 
slower, less efficient manual methods 
of cleaning metal and other types of 
surfaces preparatory to welding or 
the application of surface coatings. 
Light in weight (only 11 lbs.), it uti- 
lizes a small cyclone separator to dis- 
card dust into an attached bag, return 
abrasive material to its feed hopper 
for reuse. 

Unit operates on any 33- to 60- 
cfm. air supply connected to its single 
Y4-in. air line. 

€ 

Control Monitor:, Automatic con- 
trols are fine when they’re working, but 
they can mean real trouble when they 
fail in service. To warn operators of 
control circuit failures, Westinghouse 
(Pittsburgh) has developed a fault 
finder that, it says, instantly indicates 
trouble in any of six continuously 
monitored circuits. The device is elec- 
trically isolated from the monitored 
circuits, signals even momentary fail- 
ures by extinguishing a signal lamp 
that must be reset manually. 

Sd 

Abrasives Pump: A new hydraulic 
pressure exchange pump, made by 
Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co. (Everett, 
Mass.), features a novel design that 
completely eliminates plungers, pack- 
ing, and contact between product and 
moving parts. Said to minimize main- 
tenance costs and down-time in service 
with abrasive and corrosive muds, 
slurries and solutions, the pump pro- 
vides a uniform, steady discharge at 
pressures to 2,000 psi., capacities to 
120 gpm. 

e 

Pulley Lagging: Pulley slippage on 
belt conveyors operating on steep 
slopes or under wet service conditions 
can be eliminated, says Hewitt-Rob- 
bins, Inc. (Stamford, Conn.), by the 
use of its new Maltese Cross Double 
Chevron pulley lagging. The lagging 
has a grooved, antislip surface that 
transmits power by pressing thousands 
of diamond-shaped rubber grippers 
against the underside of the conveyor 
belt. 

we 

Leak Detector: A nondestructive, 
atomic-energy leak detector has been 
developed by Reed-Curtis Nuclear In- 
dustries, Inc., Nuclear Division of 
American Electronics, Inc., for testing 
hermetically sealed parts and con- 
tainers. Dubbed Radifio, the system 
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can be used to check either positive 
or negative sealed pressures, is said to 
provide a nominal sensitivity of 1 
cc./500 years. 


Air-Dry Coating: Shutt Process 
Equipment Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) is out 
with a new All-Coat air-dry epoxy 
coating that, it says, has properties pre- 
viously available only in materials 
cured at high temperatures. Suitable 
for coating process equipment and 
tanks too large to receive conventional 
baked coatings, All-Coat incorporates 
a catalyst that promotes air curing, 
even at temperatures as low as 40 F. 

= 

Plastic Tanks: A new line of poly- 
ethylene tanks equipped with draining 
faucets is now available as off-the- 
shelf items from American Agile Corp. 
(Maple Heights, O.). Supplied with 
¥%-in. faucets, the tanks come in four 
sizes from 9x9x9 to 17x17x17 in. 

e 

Ribbon Mixers: The Cincinnati 
Hildebrand Co. (Cincinnati, O.). has 
just placed on the market a new series 
of heavy-duty ribbon-type mixers. 
Eight models, spanning the 25-450-gal. 
capacity range, offer a choice of six 
different agitator designs. Included are: 
special agitators to provide either end- 
or center-discharge of the mix, “Tee- 
head” agitators for reducing lumpy- 
type mixes, and a “cut it in” type 
agitator for blending shortening. 

= 


Air-Water Flowmeter: A new ball- 
type flow indicator, by Schutte and 
Koerting Co. (Cornwell Heights, Pa.), 
provides a dual scale for the approxi- 
mate measurement of either water flow 
in gpm. or air flow in cfm. Made of 
bronze, the indicator is available in 
%- to 2-in. pipe connection sizes. 

— 


Slurry Tamer: For efficient concen- 
tration of excessively corrosive slur- 
ries, Equipment Development Co., 
Inc. (Montclair, N.J.) offers a new 
type of vacuum-type thickener that 
features filter elements molded of man- 
made rubber and Good-rite Resin 50 
—a B. F. Goodrich Chemical high- 
styrene material. Filter sections are 
mounted over a stainless steel tube to 
form a filter grid about 6 ft. long, 
are said to be less expensive and more 
acidproof than the stainless steel wire, 
which was previously used to support 
the filter fabric. 
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ALI BRPSIC SOLVENT 
an 


OIL BASED COMPOSITIONS! 


THIXCIN 
SUSPENDS 


pigments, fillers and 
other solids 


CONTROLS 
fl 


0 
THICKENS = 


and imparts creamy bleeding 
consistency 


I}, isperse Thixcin by strong hii action in non-aqueous media 
and it will form a thixotropic gel'structure of remarkable support- 
ing power. Thixcin is safe to use, too—this fine white powder is 
non-toxic and non-discoloring. Successfully adopted by many com- 
panies in a wide variety of applications—for example—: 

Asphalt compounds and Mastics Pigments-in-oils 

Cosmetics and Pharmaceuticals Polyesters 

Inks (silk screen, textile, lithographic) Stains 

Plastisols and Plastigels ‘Polishes 

Non-drip lubricants | Adhesives 


Here’s proof that Thixcin’s multi-fold action is adaptable to a great 
many oil- and solvent-based formulations! Investigate Thixcin the 
next time you need a thixotropic agent. For literature and trial 
sample mail the coupon, today. 


THE Baker CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


120 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send literature and sample of THIXCIN. 


Company 
Address 
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What Every Chemist Should Know 











Span oil-soluble emulsifiers consist of variable numbers and sizes of lipophilic hydro- 


carbon groups having high affinity for oil, combined with water-soluble sorbitan groups. 


Anyone who formulates or manufactures 
emulsified products will find the family 
of SPAN emulsifiers handy to know. 

This group of surface active agents is 
notable for its affinity for and solubility 
in oil. A look at the chemical nature of 
these products will show you how they 
get that way. 


Chemical Nature 


The Span emulsifiers are derived from 
sorbitol. They are sorbitan (sorbitol 
anhydride) esters of common fatty acids, 
lauric, palmitic, stearic and oleic. This 
combination of chemical components 
gives an excellent means of dispersing 
water into oil. The sorbitan group, being 
water-soluble, has affinity for the water 
phase. The long hydrocarbon chain of 
the fatty acid, on the other hand, gives 
an even stronger affinity for the oil part 
of the emulsion . hence the Span 
materials are predominantly oil-soluble. 


Variety of Emulsifying Properties 

By changing the length of the fatty acid 
chain in the emulsifier, Atlas produces 
varying degrees of affinity for oil. SPAN 
20, for example, is made from lauric acid 
(12 carbon atoms) and has less affinity 
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for oil than Span 80, which is derived 
from 18-carbon oleic acid. On the Atlas 
HLB (Hydrophile-Lipophile Balance) 
scale for evaluating emulsifiers, SPAN 80 
has a lower value than Span 20. The 
lower the HLB number, the greater in 
general is the material’s solubility in oil 
and its ability to hold water in dispersion 
in water-in-oil emulsions. 


Uses 

SPAN products are often used as the sole 
emulsifiers in making water-in-oil (oil- 
dilutable) emulsions; sometimes the 
addition of a small amount of a water- 
soluble emulsifier such as a TwEEN® 
product will make the emulsion easier to 
prepare. In oil-in-water (water-dilutable) 
emulsions, where the predominant emul- 


E 


_ Sorbitan monoiaurate 


Sorbitan monopaimitate 
Sorbitan monostearate 


Sorbitan tristearate 


Sorbitan monooleate 


* 


sifier is generally a water-soluble type, a 
small amount of Span emulsifier will 
often assist in making the emulsion more 
stable. 


Because of the manner in which they 
“absorb” water into a surrounding body 
of oil, certain SPAN products have also 
been found valuable as additives to oil 
to inhibit corrosion, in addition to their 
usage as emulsifiers. 


Atlas produces over 100 surfactants. 
We are at your service to assist in solving 
surfactant problems such as those re- 
lated to production of agricultural chem- 
icals, paints, polishes, oil additives, oil 
production aids, cleaning specialties, tex- 
tile specialties, cosmetics, pharmaceu- 
ticals and foods. 


FOLLOWING ARE THE PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE SPAN SERIES: 


HLB Valve Color and form @ 25° C 
8.6 Red amber oily liquid 
6.7 Tan wax 
' 4.7 Light cream wax 
2.1 Light cream wax 
~ Amber oily liquid 
Amber thin oily liquid 
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Buying sorbitol by the tank car or 
tank truck saves money, 
simplifies storage 








Several important kinds of savings are 


possible when you purchase sorbitol solu- ‘ 


tions in bulk. For example, when you 
buy 20,000 pounds or more of SorBo® 
70% sorbitol solution, you save $200 or 
more by buying in tank cars or trucks, 
compared with the same amount of ma- 
terial purchased in drums (based on 
present prices F.O.B. our plant). This 
same price advantage holds true for 
SorBiTou SpEciAu (76% solution of sor- 
bitol and its anhydrides) and ArLEx® 
industrial humectant solution (83% 
solution of sorbitol and related polyols). 
You’re sure of using all the material, too, 
for tank cars or tank trucks are much 
easier to drain thoroughly than drums. 


Receiving, storage and delivery to proc- 
ess can be completely mechanized with 
minimum expenditure for equipment. 
The diagram shows a typical system 
using two storage tanks, in which sor- 
bitol can be pumped to storage or to the 
process directly from the tank car. Prob- 


lems of warehousing drums are elim- 
inated. 


Sorbitol is easy to store. It is non- 
corrosive, non-inflammable, non-decom- 
posing, and non-volatile. It may be 
mixed with other polyols, sugar solu- 
tions and sulfonated oils without adverse 
effects. For storage tanks, stainless steel 
or aluminum are preferred . . . with al- 
ternate construction of protective resin 
coating or lined tanks permissible de- 
pending on anticipated length of storage 
and purity required. 


For ease of handling, sorbitol solutions 


should be kept at 70°F. or higher. This | 
may be done by circulating hot water | 
through submerged coils of stainless | 


steel or aluminum. 


Ask your local Atlas representative for | 
recommendations on your specific stor- | 


age problem. Ask him, too, about the 
cost savings that you can enjoy by bulk 
purchasing. 
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New Aquaness 
Department Serves 

Oil Industry with Latest 
Chemical Developments 


Atlas service to the oil-producing in- 
dustry recently took another forward 
step with the acquisition by Atlas of the 
Aquaness Corporation, of Houston, 
Texas. Aquaness has specialized in manu- 
facturing and sales of chemicals for the 
oil industry since 1947. Recently, Atlas 
research activities have led to develop- 
ment of several new chemicals for this 
industry, and the two organizations thus 
complement each other. The new organ- 
ization is known as the Aquaness De- 
partment of Atlas Chemicals Division. 
Fritz E. Fuchs, who was vice president 
and general manager of Aquaness Cor- 
poration, is manager of the new Aquaness 
Department. 


Aquaness has specialized in corrosion 
and scale inhibitors, bactericides, and 
dehydrating and desalting compounds 
used in conjunction with oil production 
and refining, under the trade names of 
Aquaness, Cronox and Calnox. 


Atlas is probably best known in the oil 
fields for its explosives. The company 
began making surface active agents 
(variously used as emulsifiers, wetting 
agents and detergents) some twenty 
years ago, and has become a leader in this 
type of product for foods, cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals, cleaning compounds, 
polishes and insecticide concentrates. 


Through its research in the chemistry of 
surface active agents, Atlas recently de- 
veloped several materials of special in- 
terest to the oil industry. Among these 
are AtpEeT® water-block removal com- 
pound and a new series of drilling fluid 
emulsifiers. The latter are available 
through leading drilling mud companies. 


The Aquaness Department, backed by 
Atlas research, will be able to introduce 
new chemical products to the oil industry 
faster, and provide better technical serv- 
ice than was possible for either of the 
two companies alone. The Department’s 
headquarters is in Houston. 
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PULVERIZING AND SPRAYING: Major steps in road-bed 


stabilization, they focus attention on... 


Potential Profits 
in the Open Road 


Armour & Co., the Indiana High- 
way Commission, and Union Starch 
and Refining Co. (Columbus, O.) re- 
cently completed joint tests of dioc- 
tadecyl dimethyl ammonium chloride 
(Armour’s Arquad 2HT) as a road- 
bed stabilizer. The chemical reportedly 
produces a subgrade comparable in 
properties to soil cement, or aggregate, 
at about one-fifth the cost of these 
conventional materials. 

It’s applied by spraying (one part 
of the compound to 1,000 parts of 
the soil’s dry weight), is said to im- 
part a high degree of resistance to 
surface water and abrasion. Soil must 
be pulverized before and after treat- 
ment in order to insure uniform dis- 
tribution of the additive. But the treat- 
ment still is claimed to offer significant 
savings in labor and machinery over 
the use of soil cement or aggregate. 

Cost has thus far proved the biggest 
obstacle to chemicals seeking uses in 
road building. Such materials include 
calcium acrylate, vinyl acetate-maleic 
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acid copolymer, chrome-lignin, ani- 
line-furfural and fly ash-calcium chlo- 
ride mixtures. Another that has been 
tried for this purpose is American 
Cyanamid’s AM-955 (CW, Apr. 9, 
‘55, p. 70), which is now finding lim- 
ited use in stabilizing wet soil. It must 
be mixed with other agents (e.g., cal- 
cium acrylate) before it will signifi- 
cantly increase load-bearing ability. 

Right now, the quaternary is sure 
of a close look by the growing number 
of engineering firms* working on soil- 
solidification problems. These include 
backfill in house construction, reduc- 
tion of the capillarity of farm ponds 
and irrigation ditches, flocculation of 
turbid waters, and imparting water re- 
sistance to highway shoulders, tennis 
courts and farm yards. 

Also interested is the Bureau of 
Public Roads, whose joint govern- 


*Such as Manu-Mine Research and Develop- 
ment Co. (Reading, Pa.), Soil Testing Services 
{cetceap). Penetryn Systems, Inc. (Cleveland), 

o's Intrusien Prepakt Co. and Chemical 
hi Solidification Co 
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ment-industry soil stabilizer research 
project (CW, Nov. 13, ’54, p. 96) is 
being vigorously pursued via agree- 
ments with chemical firms (e.g., Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Dow, Du _ Pont, 
among others). 

A target cost is 10-13¢ for enough 
chemical to treat a cubic foot of soil. 
Arquad 2HT (37¢/Ib. in tank-car 
quantities)—a tallow derivative—costs 
about 7¢/cu. ft. of soil. That’s based 
on the amount of the compound, 797 
lbs., required to treat a 400x22-ft. test 
strip (near Cloverdale, Ind.) to a 
depth of 6 in. In this case, as with 
other test strips, the small amount of 
the compound used penetrated the 
soil thoroughly (including clay clods 
up to 2 in. diameter). 

One effect the cationic material’s 
success may have is to stir reappraisal 
of other fairly commonplace com- 
pounds for possible use in soil-stabili- 
zation. Arquad 2HT has been in 
commercial production for seven 
years. 
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FMC in the chemical world 


“Brush-On”’ 
based on Westvaco MgO 


Just when you think you’ve seen everything along comes a truly unusual 
product like FIRE-BAN®. 


Mixed with a water solution of “gauging crystals”, FIRE-BAN can be 
brushed, sprayed or trowelled onto most any combustible surface. It 
quickly cures to form a stone-hard, non-burning coating which affords 
a remarkable degree of fire protection. So much so that FIRE-BAN is 
listed by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., and is already being used 
by a veritable “who’s who” of business and industry. 


Important ingredient in this unique mineral powder composition is 
Magnesium Oxide — of which our Westvaco Mineral Products Division 
has long been America’s leading producer. As part of its continuous 
application research to broaden markets, Westvaco cooperated in the 
development of FIRE-BAN from inspired idea to practical product. 


This enthusiasm to pioneer new product applications is typical of all 
FMC Chemical Divisions . . . one more reason why FMC attained 
growth leadership in the chemical world. 


FIRE-BAN Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. E.H.O’Neill Floors Company 2525 S. 50th Ave., Cicero 50, Ill. 


Chemical Divisions FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


POOR Hackney Administrative Offices » 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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WYETH’S SEIFTER: For chlorpromazine, a competitive kin. 


Newest Chemical Calmer 


Latest candidate for the expanding 


circle of tranquilizing drugs is a 
chlorpromazine-related compound de- 
veloped by Wyeth Laboratories (Rad- 
nor, Pa.). Called promazine, it was re- 
cently uncovered by a research group 
working under Wyeth’s Joseph Seif- 
ter*. The newcomer is quick-acting 
and reportedly does not give rise to 
some of chlorpromazine’s side effects. 

Unlike chlorpromazine, its calming 
effect is not accompanied by depres- 
sion and substantial drop in blood 
pressure. But neither is it as potent 
as the former. And there appears to 
be less danger of contact hepatitis— 
a side effect that is a comparatively 
common consequence of handling 
chlorpromazine. 

The new agent’s speedy action may 
prove to be its major selling point. 
It is said to require only 5-10 minutes 
to produce a tranquilizing effect that 
is achieved only 3-4 hours after start 
of reserpine administration. Costly 
nursing care may thereby be reduced. 


*Director of Wyeth’s Institute for Medical 
Researc 


Tradenamed Sparine, promazine 
differs from chlorpromazine by lack 
of chlorine on the second carbon atom. 
Chlorpromazine is 3-chloro-10-(y- 
dimethylaminopropyl) - 2 - phenothia- 
zine hydrochloride. 

Wyeth started its clinical studies 
on promazine about 4 months ago at 
the District of Columbia General 
Hospital, where it was administered 
to more than 550 patients suffering 
from a variety of acute disturbances 
such as delirium tremens and halluci- 
nations. The drug was given intra- 
muscularly or orally in doses ranging 
from 50-400 milligrams. 

Wyeth says it is ready to market 
promazine (Sparine) as soon as it gets 
Food and Drug Administration clear- 
ance, expects the cost of the drug to 
be competitive with other tranquilizers. 
Its application for an NDE (no dele- 
terious effect) certificate was filed two 
months ago. 

If FDA approval is forthcoming, 
promazine will join reserpine (Ciba, 
Pfizer, Penick, Riker, Squibb); chlor- 
promazine (Smith, Kline & French); 
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meprobromate* (Wallace, Wyeth); 
Frenquel} (Merrell) in mental therapy. 

Sales of these established drugs are 
estimated at $60-65 million annually. 
And forecasts put tranquilizer sales 
volume at an eventual $500 mil- 
lion/year. By then, pharmaceutical 
circles are betting, research will have 
turned up still more chemical calmers. 


Tax Fray Update 


This spring, independent research 
laboratories are slated to launch their 
next attack on section 501 (c) (3) 
of the 1954 tax code—which grants 
tax exemptions to nonprofit scientific 
organizations doing testing for public 
safety. That’s when the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is expected to schedule 
public hearings on its proposed regula- 
tion (published last month) to imple- 
ment the statute (CW, Jan. 22, ’S5, 
p. 49). 

IRS’s proposal allows exemption for 
nonprofit groups “formed to test con- 
sumer products, such as_ electrical 
products, to determine whether they 
are safe for use by the general public.” 

Carrying the fight for the commer- 
cial labs wilt be the American Council 
of Independent Laboratories, Inc. 
(Washington, D.C.). At the hearing, 
ACIL will have a chance not only to 
make its case against the proposed 
rule, but also to come up with its own 


*2-methyl-2-n-propyl-1, 3-propanediol dicarbamate 
ta-(4-piperidyl) benzhydrol hydrochloride. 


ACIL’S DUDLEY: For nonprofits, 
tighter definition. 
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PEC Patented Carbonitric Process 


* Potasse et Engrais Chimiques 


VEC 
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More than likely you're looking at complex fertilizer pellets for the 
first time. Each pellet contains balanced quantities of nitrogen, phos 
phorous and potash, although the units of plant food can be altered to 
suit the needs of any particular soil. 

C&I has the exclusive right to license the PEC* continuous chemi- 
cal, carbonitric process which produces this superior pelleted fertilizer 
C&I will provide a complete and integrated plant or any of the indi 
vidual units (ammonia, nitric acid, complex fertilizer) for the produc- 
tion of complex fertilizer in any desired capacity. Plants are erected at 
a fixed price with productions and efficiencies fully guaranteed 

There are still several choice plant-sites available where competi 
tion would not exist. Since new economic frontiers do not remain 
undeveloped for long, now is the time to consider complex fertilizer 


as an investment in the nation’s fastest growing industry. 


Specialists in ) Processing Ammonia 


Tue CuHemicaL AND INpustRIAL Corp. 


CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 





A WIDE SELECTION OF 


WAXES 


provides answers to 
many wax problems. If 
you have a wax prob- 
lem, bear in mind that 
Bareco Wax Company 
products currently are 
being used for 


POLISHES 
WRAPPINGS 
LAMINATING 
IMPREGNATING 
COATING 
INSULATION 
LININGS 

FABRIC TREATING 
LEATHER DRESSING 
TEXTILE SIZE 
COSMETICS 
WATERPROOFING 
PRINTING INKS 
CARBON PAPER 
CANDLES 

RUST PREVENTION 
LUBRICANTS 
GREASE 

DENTAL WAX 


if we don't have a wax that 
exactly meets your need, we'll 
custom-refine one. Just let us 
know your problem. 


BARECO WAX COMPANY 


Box 390, Kilgore, Texas 
9 Box 2009, Tulsa, Okla. 
a 
\w ass 


A DIVISION OF 
Ame Seo She Se eel 2 tel 2 Beker, | 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK, Chrysler Building 
PHILADELPHIA, 121 S$. Breed Street 
CHICAGO, 332 S$. Michigan Avenve 
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ideas on how the revenue agency 
should interpret the statutory exemp- 
tion. 

Pending the start of the hearings, 
ACIL Executive Secretary Harold 
Dudley isn’t disclosing the strategy his 
group intends to pursue. But in a letter 
to IRS, Dudley has outlined ACIL’s 
objections to the proposed rule, states 
that he wants the proposed interpreta- 
tion deleted and completely rewritten 
to define public safety and to set up 
“adequate safeguards to prevent abuses 
of this exemption.” 

ACIL also hints that it will seek 
either a tighter definition of ‘“non- 
profit” or a stringent salary ceiling for 
nonprofit institute executives. 


Brreapartrus.... 


Pump Plate: Central Scientific Co. 
(Chicago) is out with a new, steel 
pump plate for experimental vacuum 
evaporation, sputtering and melting of 
metals. It’s also said. to be useful for 


testing electronics components in high- 
altitude projectiles studies. Two types 
are available: one for direct connec- 
tion to a mechanical vacuum pump; 
the other for use with an oil diffusion 


pump. 


PRODUCTS. .... 


Analytical Addition: Acid Rubeanic 
AR (dithiooxamide) is the name of 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works’ newest 
addition to its line of colorimetric and 
chromatographic reagents. For use in 
spot tests, colorimetric analysis meth- 
ods, and paper chromatography, the 
compound is said to be especially 
sensitive to copper. 

* 

Standards: Carnegie Institute of 
Technology’s Petroleum Research La- 
boratory (Pittsburgh) is offering five 
new American Petroleum Institute 
standard hydrocarbon samples: cyclo- 
pentyl methyl sulfide, cyclopentyl 
mercaptan, di-n-propyl disulfide, cyclo- 
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Video for Atomic Insight 


WHAT IS BELIEVED TO BE 
the first television camera for use 
inside an atomic reactor is shown 
with its designer, W. L. Cruick- 
shank, of England’s Pye Ltd. (Cam- 
bridge). The camera (30 in. long, 
3% in. in diameter) survives tem- 
peratures of 150-200 C, enables 
researchers to observe atomic proc- 


esses from a safe distance. Now 
undergoing tests at the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment 
(Harwell), the camera is slated to 
be installed at the Calder Hall 
atomic power station (Cumber- 
land). Carbon dioxide is used to 
cool the instrument and control 
cables. 
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hexyl mercaptan and ethyl n-propyl 
sulfide. Price: $50/5 ral. 


LITERATURE... °. 


Corning Catalog: A revised catalog 
of custom-made Pyrex glassware is 
now available from Corning Glass 
Works (Corning, N. Y.). Tabbed No. 
CA-2, it describes over 6,000 special 
glass apparatus items. 


e 

Molybdenum Memos: Climax Mo- 
lybdenum Co.’s (New York) new pub- 
lication, Refractory Molybdenum Sili- 
cides, includes information on prepa- 
ration, applications, and chemical, 
physical and mechanical properties of 
the compounds. Fifty-two references 
are included. 

* 

Spectrographic Supplies: Just pub- 
lished by Jarrell-Ash Co. (Newton- 
ville, Mass.) is a new spectrographic 
supplies catalog. 





Sharp Eye for Carbon 


AS LITTLE AS 0.0005% of 
carbon in steel reportedly can be 
measured with this new vacuum- 
fusion device developed at U. S. 
Steel Corp.’s Monroeville, Pa., 
research center. The instrument 
measures carbon dioxide gen- 
erated by burning a steel sample 
in pure oxygen, is one proposed 
answer to the growing need for 
more precise carbon control in 
special-purpose steels. 
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Tiptop product protection 
with Hackney drums and barrels 


Strong acids—delicate chemicals— 
perishable foods—flammable petro- 
leum products—tacky printer’s ink— 
whatever your problem product—it 
can be shipped safely and securely in 
one of the many Hackney returnable 
containers. Constant research into the 
problems of transporting and storing 
liquids and solids such as these is 
your assurance that you can always get 
the best possible container for your 
purpose from Pressed Steel Tank 
Company. Our more than 50 years’ 
experience in developing and produc- 
ing rugged, heavy-duty Hackney 
drums and barrels has resulted in a 
complete line of returnable contain- 
ers that are durable, readily cleaned, 
easily handled, low-cost shippers. 


Hackney returnable containers 


for every need— 


Tight head or removable head types. 
Straight or bilged walls. Entirely 
seamless barrels formed from a sin- 
gle sheet of metal. Two-piece drums 
with a single, strong, circumferential 
weld. Three-piece drums with seam- 
less chime and crevice-free interiors. 
Materials available to suit the require- 
ments of your product—including 
steel, stainless steel, nickel, nickel 
alloy, aluminum. Various capacities, 
up to 55 gallons, or 110 gallons for 
some models. 

The Hackney drum and barrel cat- 
alog is full of details. Send for your 
copy today. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


1448 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. * Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


Room 208, Kansas City 6, Mo. * 142 Wi 


CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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MONSANTO’S GILLIS: In 50 years, no such thing as a chemical company. 


Growth: Where and How? 


The days of the chemical industry 
as a distinct, separate entity may be 
numbered—that’s the probability Mon- 
santo’s vice-president of marketing, 
John L. Gillis, presented this week at 
the Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Assn.’s annual meeting in New 
York’s Statler Hotel. 

Assembled to assess the double 
poser of “Why Chemical Growth and 
How,” sessiongoers heard the signifi- 
cance of and the need for guideposts 
in the present pattern of chemical 
industry expansion. From Gillis came 
analysis and prediction; from Theo- 
dore Hodgins, Reichhold’s research 
and development vice-president, came 
concrete suggestions for solving the 
corollary problem of growth: “Do you 
make or buy your raw materials?” 

It’s Gillis’ contention that expan- 
sion, not only of the chemical industry 
but also of nonchemical concerns into 
the chemical field, is blurring the bor- 
der of demarcation. In the past three 
years, Gillis asserted, chemical growth- 
by-acquisition included 17 horizontal 
integrations, 3 vertical moves toward 
raw materials, 9 toward the consumer, 
6 expansions of nonchemical firms 
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into chemicals, and 2 invasions by 
chemical companies into other fields. 

Outstanding in the analysis of these 
expansion moves: 

e No single means predominates. 

e The chemical industry is trending 
toward the consumer. 

Reasons abound for the current 
trend of chemical growth. They are: 

e Desire for profit preservation and 
position stabilization. The natural de- 
velopment of industry from raw 
material interests logically leads to 
product upgrading, and to complicated 
manufacturing. 

e Vertical integration by traditional 
customers. This tendency, Gillis 
stressed, obliterates former markets, 
necessitates new fields, new products. 

e “Accelerating pressure of funds” 
requires new avenues for investment. 

e Marketing know-how security. 
It’s getting tougher to compete tech- 
nically. By veering toward the con- 
sumer and establishing a distribution 
system, new competitive areas unfold, 
and hence offer new security, claimed 
Gillis. 

The upshot: companies must grow 
or get hurt. And in expanding, added 
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Gillis, the corporation of tomorrow 
may not specialize in a single field. 

To Buy or Not to Buy: Growth 
almost always spawns a raft of difficult 
make-or-buy decisions. And, cautioned 
ex-Business & Defense Services Adm. 
division head Hodgins, a company 
can’t be too thorough in its evalua- 
tions. The main beacon for bearing- 
taking: return on investment. At best, 
it should be maximum; at worst, equal 
the average of industry operating in 
the same area. 

Summoning the years of his expe- 
rience and cases at Reichhold as ex- 
amples, Hodgins proposed four meas- 
ures of return-on-investment. 

e Volume. This must be large 
enough to justify economical produc- 
tion, yet small enough to maintain the 
original sphere of corporate interest. 

e Logistics. Freight rates can often 
determine the make-or-buy decision. 

e Policy. Procurement must be 
viewed in light of company policy on 
vertical and horizontal integration. 

e Balance. Essentially this means 
weighing investment accrual from raw 
material production against that from 
alternative uses of money. 

CCDA Honors: Luncheon speaker 
at the CCDA meet was J. R. Hoover, 
president of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
and Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 

At the evening banquet, CCDA’s 
Annual Honor Award was presented 
to Dow Chemical’s Donaid Ballman 
(CW, Feb. 11, p. 95). 


REICHHOLD’S HODGINS: The 
yardstick is return on investment. 
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benzene 


ACS Reagent Grade Specifications 
ASTM 0835-50, Nitration Grade (1°) 
ASTM 0836-50, Industrial Grade (2°) 
Federal Specification VV-B-231a 


toluene 


ACS Reagent Grade Specifications 

ASTM 0841-50, Nitration Grade (1°) 
ASTM D842-50, Industrial Grade (2°) 
ASTM 0362-36, Industrial Grade (PV&L) 
JAN-T-171 Specifications 

Federal Specification TT-T-548a 


REFRACTOMETRY is only one 


of many modern instrumental xylene 


control tests utilized by 
Cosden to insure unexcelled ASTM D846-50, Ten Degree 


quality and uniformity. ASTM 0364-36, Industrial Grade (PV&L) 
Federal Specification TT-X-916, Grade A 


Produced at Big Spring, Texas, by one of the 
world’s largest independent inland refineries, Cosden 
aromatics possess properties far exceeding 

those stipulated under the most exacting industrial 
specifications. Of superior stability and 

solvency, they contain no detectable non-aromatic 
impurities or sulfur compounds. 


Organic Chemicals Division » Cosden Petroleum Corporation, Big Spring, Texas 


@# distributors in principal cities 
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for 
e MURIATIC ACID 
e HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
e FERRIC CHLORIDE 
e CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 


5147 W. 67th ST. ¢ CHICAGO 38, ILL 
AKRON, O ° ° CHICAGO, ILL 


NEWARK,N. J. © LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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C-B’S BOYER (inset): ‘This needn’t have happened.’ 


Compressed Gas Flare-Up 


Within a few weeks a bill will be 
introduced in Congress that is certain 
to have a walloping effect on suppliers 
and users of compressed gases; if the 
bill passes—and chances are it will— 
rigid government control will replace 
the industry’s current self-regulation, 
particularly in marking of portable 
gas cylinders. 

Chief opposition to the upcoming 
legislation, which will be introduced by 
Congressman J. Harry McGregor (R., 
Ohio), will undoubtedly come from 
the Compressed Gas Assn. And the 
protests will have impact. Reason: 
more than 95% of the industry is 
represented by this group. 

Association spokesmen strongly in- 
sist that the government should stay 
out of the picture, aver present in- 
dustry regulations* are the best that 
can be devised. “However,” adds 
CGA, “if Congressman McGregor 
wants to make our own voluntary 
standards the law, we'll go along. If 
he tries to set up new ones, we'll 
fight him.” 

On the surface it appears to be a 
battle between McGregor and CGA. 
Actually, the hassle is between CGA 
and Ralph Boyer, vice-president and 
chief engineer of Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp. (Mt. Vernon, O.). Boyer, four 
of whose test engineers died in an 

*CGA members use two main standards: 
American Standard Z48.1, for marking cylin 


ders; American Standard B57.1, for cylinder 
valve outlet and inlet connectors. 


explosion last Sept. 6 as a result of a 
mix-up in gas cylinders, has since 
turned crusader, is leading the fight for 
stricter control of marking practices. 

Touching It Off: Some of the details 
of the accident that sparked Boyer’s 
campaign are hazy; but this is clear: 
it resulted from a_ substitution of 
oxygen for nitrogen. C-B’s engineers 
sent a truck to their supplier, Mans- 
field Oxygen Acetylene Co., to pick 
up three tanks of previously ordered 
nitrogen. Cooper-Bessemer’s driver 
loaded three unlabeled tanks desig- 
nated by the supplier as nitrogen, and 
delivered them to the C-B test house. 
Gas was connected, but the explosion 
didn’t happen immediately, because the 
test machine contained some helium 
(also used for inerting) and it required 
some time for oxygen content to in- 
crease enough to react violently with 
lubricating oil. 

It was later established that the 
tanks containing oxygen belonged to a 
contractor, Richland Construction. 

When the cause of the explosion 
was pinpointed, Cooper-Bessemer sent 
a sharply worded note to CGA, asking 
for drastic changes in cylinder identi- 
fication procedures. Among _ other 
recommendations C-B urged: (1) larger 
lettering (present CGA standard calls 
for letters 1/25th of cylinder’s diam- 
eter, minimum % in.); (2) special fit- 
tings for cylinders containing oxygen; 
(3). uniform color code. 
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The last recommendation—often 
proposed—is a sore spot for CGA. 
The association has always shied away 
from color coding, views it as a poten- 
tial hazard rather than a safeguard. It 
argues that if a man begins to depend 
on color, hell ignore the best safe- 
guard of all, the lettering on the cylin- 
der. Other objections to color coding: 
color-blind operators; possible effect 
of plant lighting on colors. 

Industry Confab: Unhappy with 
CGA’s response to his recommenda- 
tions, Boyer accepted an invitation to 
sit in with the organization’s safety 
section during its Jan. 23 meeting. 
Accompanying Boyer at the meeting 
were three Army engineers. Repre- 
senting CGA were members from 
Du Pont, Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Southern Oxygen, Linde, Hooker, Vir- 
ginia Smelting, Mathieson, Liquid 
Carbonic, and Peoples Supply, Ltd. 

Outcome of the get-together: gen- 
eral accord on lettering of cylinders; 
stalemate on valve connection (Boyer 
thinks present CGA standards on con- 
nectors are good—but not used); 
strong disagreement on use of color. 
Boyer urged adoption of the Dept. of 
Defense practice (MIL-STD-101) of 
using a few primary colors to classify 
gases as to effects, plus banding to 
identify gas. As a compromise he 
offered to accept primary colors with- 
out banding. 

CGA insisted that the government 
system doesn’t work, that it is being 
loosely handled, and that many gov- 
ernment cylinders are not painted. At 
this juncture one of the Army en- 
gineers, Eugen Von Loesch, stated that 
any unmarked government cylinders 
were those put into storage prior to the 
inception of the coding program. He 
then asked if anyone in the room 
would be willing to say they had filled 
government cylinders without first 
painting them. The not-too-surprising 
response: no. 

Even conceding that government 
coding does work, CGA says that the 
government uses relatively few of the 
large number of gases it would be 
necessary to band if the practice were 
extended throughout industry. 

Though not satisfied with the exist- 
ing standards of CGA, Boyer’s biggest 
complaint is the prevailing lack of en- 
forcement. Even if ali his recommen- 
dations were accepted, he feels that 
there’s little guarantee they’d be ap- 
plied. To bolster this contention he 
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xylene sulfonate .. . Now 


used as a coupling and solubilizing agent in industrial 
cleaners, where its hydrotropic properties help dissolve 
detergents in electrolyte systems; to solubilize reactants in 
the preparation of certain dyes; and for other purposes. 


Niles 300 


A 60% aqueous solution of triethanola- 
mine dodecyl benzene sulfonate... 
Excellent for highly concentrated liquid 
detergents; used widely as a foaming 
agent in cosmetics and industrial cl s. 


NINATE 411 


A 95% active alkylamine dodecyl benzene 
sulfonate ... Water dispersible and oil 
soluble, it is an excellent emulsifying 
agent and solubilizer. Recommended for 





Freeze resistant. 


NINATE 402 


A 50% solution of calci dodecyl 
benzene sulfonate in oil... For blends 
with nonionic surfactants in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural emulsifiers and similar 
products. Also available in more concen- 
trated form (NINATE 401). 


NINATE 430 





king clear blends of petroleum solvents 
and water. 


NINATE 421 


A 60% active sodium alkyl ary! sulfonate 
in oil . . . High in molecular weight (about 
450), it is readily oil soluble, and can be 
used in rust inhibitors, lubeoil additives, 
cutting oils, and many other applications. 


A 60% active alkylamine alkyl aryl sulfonate in oil. . . Top 
of the scale in this series in molecular weight (about 480), 
it is high in oil solubility. Among many potential uses may 
be included ashless corrosion inhibitors, gasoline inhibitors, 
and as an emulsifier component. NINATE 430 is a specialized 
sulfonate of a type not widely marketed heretofore. 


NINOL LABORATORIES, inc 


1719 S. CLINTON ST. « 


CHICAGO 16 


In Canada: Chemical Developments of Canada 
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Ltd., 42 hetiere St. W. Montreal | 
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HARCHEM 
SEBACIC ACID 
: ISA. 


oat 


suitable for your 
most exacting 


developments 


Outstanding for 


High Temperature 
Stability 


Built-in Flexibility 


Maximum Light 
Resistance 


so essential to High Poly- 
mer Plasticizers, Synthetic 
Lubricants,and production 
of your other high quality 
products, 


Write for further information 
H-9 


HARCHEM DIVISION 


NADA. W 
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of equipment burned out. 





There have been others... 


Cooper-Bessemer’s was not the only accident due to a 
mix-up of compressed gases. Note these: 


e A cylinder labeled nitrogen was connected to an inerting line and 
found to contain hydrogen. Result: no explosion, but $750,000 worth 


An oxygen cylinder mistakenly included in a group of nitrogen 
cylinders because of similar color-marking. Result: explosion of 
terrific violence—heavy equipment damage. 


Nitrogen-filled cylinder mistakenly used for oxygen in a hospital. 
Result: three dead of asphyxiation. 








alleges that CGA merely gives lip 
service to the regulations it already 
has. Boyer insists federal supervision is 
necessary to put teeth in the standards. 
He resists state jurisdiction on the 
grounds it would take too long to push 
through, result in a legal hodgepodge. 

In the Works: Congressman Mc- 
Gregor, a personal friend of Boyer’s, 
has been in on the hassle from the 
start. At the outset, McGregor was 
strongly determined to put a bill into 
effect that would apply stringent con- 
ditions to marking of cylinders. In a 
letter (Jan. 16, °55) to CGA’s secretary- 
treasurer, F. R. Fetherston, he wrote, 
“I am going to see that it is illegal for 
any manufacturer to fill any cylinder 
with any gas unless that cylinder meets 
all the prescribed regulations. I further 
say that I am going to do everything 
I can to make it illegal for an explosive 
gas to be placed in any receptacle or 
cylinder unless it is clearly and defi- 
nitely marked and of such nature that 
it cannot be connected unless a wrench 
is used.” 

In the same letter, McGregor com- 
plained about the “runaround” and 
“many excuses” he had received rela- 
tive to the proposed legislation and 
warned: “. . . if the legislation is more 
rigid than possibly it should be, it will 
be caused by the lack of cooperation 
on the part of the people who are 
directly connected with the problem.” 

In the last few weeks, McGregor has 
moderated his tone, is now something 
less than a zealot. When questioned by 
CW about the upcoming bill, he said 
he wasn’t trying to shove a bill down 
anyone’s throat; wants previous agree- 
ment of all interested parties on solu- 
tion, legislative or otherwise. 

Main efforts of McGregor may be 


expended in trying to get CGA to 
admit there is a problem. Admittedly 
there was an accident because of a 
mix-up of gases. What CGA won't 
concede is the fact that color coding 
and other protective methods would 
have prevented it. To back this stand, 
CGA points out that C-B used un- 
marked tanks (‘they should have re- 
turned them’), that an adaptor was 
used to hook up threaded connections. 

The gas association will undoubt- 
edly underscore the fact that although 
thousands of cylinders are in daily 
use, accidents involving them are ex- 
tremely rare. This might appear a 
strong argument for the CGA side. 
Actually it’s not. Reason: accidents 
involving mix-up of gases aren’t pub- 
licized—are played down deliberately 
by both insurance companies and 
manufacturers. Another silent partner 
(and worst offender) in the hush-hush 
conspiracy are hospitals—ironically 
enough the ones who most depend on 
color coding. 

Slugfest Brewing? So far, arguments 
on both sides have had a high moral 
tone. When it hits the legislative 
probing stage, look for the professed 
altruism to go out the window as 
charges and countercharges come 
crashing through the door. 

Boyer can expect to be branded a 
phony crusader trying to cover his 
own culpability in an effort to avoid 
a lawsuit. Similarly, CGA can look 
forward to being accused of callous 
indifference to the public safety. 

The in-fighting hasn’t started yet, 
but when it does, it should be a real 
brawl. CW’s guess on the outcome: 
federal control of marking procedures 
as spelled out in existing voluntary 
standards—no color coding. 
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Firestone, world’s largest rubber producer, 


expands its synthetic rubber program 


Today rubber consumption is at an all-time high 
and Firestone is straining every facility to make more 
high quality rubber and latex to meet the tremendous 
demand. The synthetic rubber plants, at Lake Charles 
and Akron, are working ‘round the clock and Firestone 
is planning ahead . .. a multi-million dollar expansion 
program will soon increase the production capacity of 
Firestone synthetic by nearly 50%. 

Synthetic rubber is not new to Firestone . . . even 
before Pearl Harbor, while the entire rubber industry 
was frantically working on a substitute for natural 
rubber, Firestone scientists had actually produced the 
same synthetic rubber which eventually became GRS. 
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Then in April 1942, Firestone began operation of the 
first government synthetic plant. Since that time, these 
same research scientists have been constantly striving 
to make a better rubber. The latest achievement of 
Firestone scientists is a chemical duplication of natural 
rubber, the life-long goal of research chemists. 

Look to Firestone for all your rubber needs. With 
over 30 years’ experience gained from the operation of 
its vast Liberian Plantation and its aggressive research 
in synthetic rubber, Firestone is better equipped to meet 
your problems. A Firestone Technical Representative 
will be glad to work with you. Phone or write Firestone, 
Synthetic Rubber and Latex Division, Akron, Ohio. 


1 
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IN RUBBER... 
Me 
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The nation’s first privately financed atomic electric power will probably 
be generated in 1957 from a plant in the Livermore-Pleasanton, Calif., area 
(40 miles southeast of San Francisco) to be operated jointly by General Electric, 
and Pacific Gas and Electric Co. Application has already been made for a 
facility license to cover an experimental reactor that will supply steam for the 
turbine-generator. The reactor will be part of an atomic laboratory GE plans to 


build on a 1,658-acre site near Pleasanton; GE will be responsible for integration 
of the nuclear phases of the power plant. 





PG&E expects the experimental setup to contribute 5,000 kw. of 
electric power to its transmission network. 





A boiling-water type, the Pleasanton reactor will serve as a pilot model 
for the 180,000-kw. power plant—which will rely exclusively on nuclear fuel— 
to be built near Chicago by GE for Nuclear Power Group (CW, Feb. 4, p. 50). 
The latter comprises Bechtel Corp. and seven utility companies. This plant, also 
privately financed, is expected to go into operation during 1960. 

. 


A new chemical reactor developed at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pasadena) was revealed by CIT’s Bruce Sage and Paul Longwell at last 
week’s Los Angeles meeting of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
Called a “ballistics piston,” it has produced temperatures up to 10,000 F and 
pressures up to 100,000 psi. in research (sponsored jointly by Texaco and 
Hercules Powder) on gas-phase reaction kinetics. 








Heart of the device is a stellite-faced piston (weighing about 31 !bs.) 
confined in a long thin tube of carbon steel. How it works: gaseous reactants 
are introduced into the space below the piston—the reaction chamber; com- 


pressed air goes into the space above the piston. The piston is released by shearing 
a retaining pin. 





High temperatures and pressures are attained under compression in 
about 0.0005 second. In another 0.0005 second, the piston rebounds, pressure 
is off, and the gas returns to room temperature. Result: the reaction, which is 
only partly completed, is “frozen” at its peak (i.e., when it is moving fastest )— 
and the products at this critical stage can be recovered for study. 





It’s still too early to tell what products can be made this way. Sage 
and Longwell have worked mostly on a two-component system of helium and 
carbon dioxide in their brief experience with the reactor, expect to discuss the 
equipment in more detail in another year. 





While the new reactor is strictly a laboratory tool, it could prove to be 
a highly important one. The CIT researchers feel their fundamental work on free 


radical reactions is turning up knowledge that may be useful in building future 
chemical plants. The Russians have recently published similar studies on nitrogen- 
hydrogen and nitrogen-oxygen systems. And French chemists have tried re- 
ciprocating engines (not free pistons) for making organics—patents on which 
polyethylene process-development scramble? 
eB 

Wondering how GE’s irradiated polyethylene is faring in the frenetic 

date back to the *30s. 


The company is now producing a ee 2% tons/week of 
irradiated polyethylene insulating tape at Pittsfield, Mass., wi of a new 
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radiation beam-scanning device that permits utilization of nearly 100% of 
available radiation. GE uses a 1-million-electron-volt resonance transformer to 
provide the resin-cross-linking electron beam, will shortly boost the current from 
2 to 3 milliamps in order to speed production. 


GE’s biggest customer to date: Superior Cable Corp. (Hickory, N.C.), 
which uses the film to wrap the individual wires in telephone cables. Because of 
its better resistance to the heat generated in extrusion of cable jackets, irradiated 
polyethylene is replacing vinyls in this application. 


You can expect to hear more about an electric-arc metals-refining 
process reported at Brooklyn Polytech. chemistry seminar last week by Samuel 
Korman of Sheer-Korman Associates, Inc. (New York). The method is said to 
be attractive as a means of winnowing vital metals (manganese, uranium, beryl- 
lium, lithium, etc.) from some hard-to-process domestic ores. 


Here’s the idea: the ore (e.g., rhodonite, spodumene, ilmenite, euxenite, 
beryl, etc.) is formed into an anode—cathode is graphite—for a high-intensity 
electrical discharge that produces temperatures of 13,000-18,000 F. Ore is 
decomposed directly to a vapor mixture of simple metallic oxides, which can be 
separated by physical or chemical methods. 


Steelmakers, who import manganese from Asia and South America, 
might find the technique worthy of further investigation on the chance that it will 
prove a match for rhodonite, an American ore that so far has resisted efforts to 
recover its 35% of manganese. 








American Potash and Chemical Corp. (Los Angeles) is about to start 
semicommercial (tonnage) production of lithium fluoride, anhydrous lithium 
chloride, lithium bromide monohydrate and electrolytic lithium metal (from the 
chloride salt). It will make the fluoride, chloride and bromide from either lithium 
carbonate—which it has produced at Trona, Calif., since 1952—or lithium 
hydroxide from the recently onstream American Lithium Chemicals plant at 
San Antonio, Tex. American Potash is a long-time producer of concentrated 
lithium bromide (52-54%) and lithium chloride (35-45%) brines at Trona. 


Other producers of lithium fluoride and solid-phase lithium bromide 


and chloride are Maywood Chemical Works perros, N.J.) and Lithium Corp. 
of America (Minneapolis). 





Increasing complaints from leading scientists that government red tape 
is hampering research have sparked a Congressional subcommittee hearing. 





this week, the House Government Operations group, headed 
by Rep. John E. Moss, Jr. (D., Calif.), will be looking into government informa- 
tion policies. According to Moss, the hearings will be in the nature of “an informal 
discussion on the availability of scientific and technical information.” 





Moss reveals that a growing number of scientists feel that “federal laws, 
rules and regulations are hampering them in their effort to keep the United States 
in the forefront in the scientific field.” 





Hercules’ new $2-million methanol plant (see CW Business Newsletter) 
will be the first in the U.S. to utilize the Swiss Inventa process for the production 
of methanol. Construction will get under way late this spring, and is scheduled 
for completion by mid-1957. Vulcan Copper and Supply Co. (Cincinnati) has 
been awarded the engineering and construction contract. 
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NaOH 


shipped best in 


GATX 


insulated tank cars 


Caustic soda mustn’t freeze. That’s why GATX insulated cars are 
used by producers. These tank cars have six inches of insulation 
around the tank, and also specially-designed insulation around 
the anchorage and bolster areas. In addition, caustic soda cars 
have General American’s exclusive half-oval exterior heater coils 
and steam-jacketed outlets. Thus, manufacturers can safely ship 
caustic soda—of 50% and 73% concentrations—with little chance 
of freezing. 

The precautions taken to protect caustic soda are typical of the 
features that General American builds into tank cars. If you ship 
liquids in bulk, there’s a General American car that’s built or can be 
built to meet your needs. To learn how GATX tank cars can help 
you, call or write your nearby General American district office. 


typical products successfully shipped in 
GATX insulated tank cars °« Molien Sulfur « Wax 
Asphalt « Phthalic Anhydride « Wine ¢ Rosin e¢ Latex 


features of GATX insulated tank cars* 
All-Welded Tank, Jacket and Underframe ¢ Flued Dome Construction 
Insulation and Heating Coils ¢ Choice of Interior Linings (Available) 
Safety Dome Platform (Available) ¢ One-Piece Longitudinal Bottom 
Plate « *Standard equipment unless otherwise noted 


GeaAtTé GENERAL 
AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street © Chicago 90, Illinois 
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We suggest this new 
Trona organo-boron 
compound as an im- 
portant aid in your 
current or future re- 
search and develop- 
ment studies. Available 
in drum quantities for 
the first time. 


PROPERTIES 


Molecular weight: 
Percent boron: 
Boiling point: 
Density: 


188.08 
75 


5. 
139-140°C @ 760 m.m.Hg. 
20°/4°C —0.825 gms./ml. 


CHEMICAL REACTIONS 
(C3H7O)3B + 3HOH —> H;BO; + 3C;:H7OH 
(C3H7O)3B + 3ROH —> (RO)3B + 3C:H7OH 


(C3H7O):B + 3C.HsCHO—> 
(CoHsCH20)3B + 3(CH3)2CO 


Write today for technical information — 
Sales Development Department 


EES 
imerican Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


New Y k 14 New York 





MAKKETS 


Future Foam-Up 


Right now there’s a three-way battle 
for outlets shaping up in a field that’s 
literally burgeoning—resilient foams. 
Estimates on the size of the growing 
market in the foreseeable future—per- 
haps within three or four years—gen- 
erally scale well beyond half a billion 
Ibs./year. Leading contenders at the 
moment for major shares of that up- 
coming hefty nonrigid foam business: 
rubber latex, vinyls, urethanes. 

Precisely how large foams have 
grown in the U.S. to date is obscure 
since there are no official data avail- 
able on production, sales or consump- 
tion. “Guesstimates,” though, are as 
rife—and as varied—as the long list 
of chemical companies, rubber firms, 
foam formulators and end product 
makers striving and researching to 
come up with the big winner. 

One estimate not too heartily dis- 
puted pegs total latex, vinyl and 
urethane soft-foam output last year 
somewhere in a 230-250-million-lbs. 


‘range. This would indicate that pro- 


duction by the end of the decade will 
be at least double today’s output. 
First in Foam: Rubber latex, the 
old-timer of the three resilient types, 
has been, and continues to be, way out 
front in point of use and output. In 
less than 10 years, for example, pro- 
duction has been on a hop, skip and 
jump binge: in 1947, some 18 million 
Ibs. were made; by ’53, the production 
rate exceeded 160 million Ibs./year; 


and by the following year, most in- 
dustry estimates agree, it topped 185 
million. 

But the closer to the present one 
gets, the more divergent opinions be- 
come. Thus the ’55 figure for foamed 
latex, according to some market ana- 
lysts, tallies about 225 million lbs. 
There are others, though, who insist 
that production over the past year 
or so has reached as high as a 240 
million lbs./year rate. 

Few will disagree, however, on the 
relative market status of the vinyl 
and urethane foams. Production of 
the former during °55 probably did 
not hit much over 4 or 5 million lbs., 
while urethane foam (also called poly- 
urethane, isocyanate and polyester 
foam) trailed the vinyl product by 
a million Ibs. or so. 

How the race will be progressing 
in 1960 is wide open to conjecture. 
It’s conceded that latex will still be 
setting the pace, but you can easily 
pick up half a dozen guesses as to 
how much of the foam market it 
will be carrying. One reckoning, and 
perhaps a conservative one: about 
300 million lbs./year foamed latex 
consumption then. 

A recurring polyurethane resilient 
foam prediction for 1960 puts use at 
approximately 100 million lbs.—a 
nearly 25-fold increase over this year’s 
probable rate of production. 

Vinyl foam boosters envision an 
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Rare Earth Chloride 


available in large quantities at 


surprisingly low cost for a wide variety of industrial uses 


ou have probably always 

thought that rare earths are 

really rare. Some of them are 
very rare and very, very costly. 

Fortunately, however, rare earth 
chloride is readily available in com- 
mercial quantities (and we mean 
carloads) to serve a wide variety of 
industrial uses. It is one of the most 
economical sources of rare earths, 
some grades costing in quantity lots 
approximately 30¢ per pound. 

Rare earth chloride is a natural 
mixture of hydrated rare earth chlo- 
rides produced from monazite ore. 
It contains chiefly the chlorides of 
cerium, lanthanum, neodymium, and 
praseodymium with smalier amounts 
of samarium, gadolinium, and less- 
common rare earth chlorides. 

The rare earths are trivalent 
‘Metals, and rare earth chloride is an 
excellent source, and an economical 
source, of these heavy metals. It is a 
water-soluble salt showing relatively 
little hydrolysis. Like most other rare 
earth salts, its basicity is generally 
like that of calcium salts. 


When you flick your cigarette 
lighter, you are using misch metal 
(the stuff of which lighter flints are 
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a report by LINDSAY 


made) and this is produced from 
rare earth chlorides. Misch metal it- 
self is used as an additive in many 
grades of steel. 

It’s a versatile material, this rare 
earth chloride — it is used in paint 
and ink driers, as an anti-corrosive 
treatment for filter cloths, and in 
many other applications. 

This unique material (there is 
nothing else quite like it) is chal- 
lenging the imagination of research 
people in a wide variety of indus- 
tries. Some see it as a possible 
replacement for other, higher cost 
materials. Others are exploring it 
with a view to improving production 
processes, enhancing product qual- 
ity, and developing by-products. 

Here are just a few of the many 
uses of rare earth chlorides. You 


—_pcit 8 sasert® 
quae ces al owoare tr 


are certain to discover others. 


Caries inhibitors in tooth paste 
and dentifrices. Chrome plating 
bath additive. Silk loading. Primary 
cell carbon anodes. Mordant for 
leather and textile dyeing. Additive 
to baths for applying hot dip coat- 
ings to aluminum. Stypulant for em- 
balming. Ultra-violet light absorber. 
Catalyst. Trace elements in fertilizer. 
Textile waterprcofing. 


You may have research projects or 
production processes in which rare 
earth chloride could be of help. To 
satisfy a researcher's insatiable curi- 
osity, or to appraise its potentials in 
your operations, it will reward you 
to talk with us about rare earth 
chlorides. We'll be happy to send 
you technical data and a typical 
analysis. 


Photos show latest addition to 
Lindsay monazite processing plant 
at West Chicago and a car being 
loaded with rare earth chloride for 
shipment to a Lindsay customer, 


LINDSAY (HEMICAL (OMPANY 


270 ANN STREET, WEST CHICAGO, ILL. 








MARKETS 
WE SUPPLY 
even greater stride toward the big 


K E T Oo N t & time, insist that the nonrigid vinyl 


product will be turned out at a more 
than 120-125 million lbs./year clip 
from our NEWARK warehouse by ’60. And doubtlessly the foam made 
then will outclass any on the market 
today. 
Already there’s a hectic bustling in 
KETONES the vinyl industry to develop a resin 
ESTERS specifically for foams. Currently, stand- 
GLYCOL ETHERS ard plastisol resins are used by the 
\ foam makers, but chances are vinyl 


1.\ Rete), fe) 5) 


’ PLASTICIZERS foam use would broaden significantly 
CHLORINATED if a tailored resin were available. 
SOLVENTS Actually, such a development may 

fe] A foe) B-) not be too far off, with not only the 
AMINES country’s basic resin makers but also 


Acetone — Methyl Acetone AnOMAnC leading foam formulators working on 


Perhaps in the forefront of vinyl 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone ALIPHATIC foam pushers is Elastomer Chemical 
Diacetone Alcohol NAPHTHAS of Newark, N.J. For the past eight 


Diisobutyl Ketone — Isophorone or nine years, the company has been 
developing and exploiting its own 


iw | method of foaming a vinyl plastisol; 

WT | and today the list of Elastomer Process 

Cc iH E M | C A L S Oo LV E N T 5 licensees (both production and experi- 
INCORPORATED f mental) in the iS. Canada and over- 

seas reads like a veritable who’s who 


in the foam and chemical industries. 
Elastomer candidly admits that 


through this system of licensing, in 
which production and marketing of its 
Vinylfoam is assigned to others, the 


PRESSING — DRYING ultimate consumers are getting foam 
and at a much lower price than they would 
COOLING Equipment if Elastomer itself undertook making 
Continuous DeWatering and selling the material independently. 
Presses And price is, and will be, a vital factor 
ROTARY DRYERS in slicing out sizable shares of the 
Steam Tube, Hot Air 
and Direct Fire 


60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY — MArket 2-3650 WOrth 23-7765 














Atmospheric 
DRUM DRYERS 


ROTARY COOLERS 
Water and Air 


““DAVENPORT’’ Variable Speed 
Continuous DeWatering Press 


Efficient drying of many products requires the extraction of excess 
moisture mechanically. “Davenport” continuous presses extract sur- 
plus moisture economically from products having physical properties 
of a fibrous nature. 

The “Davenport” variable speed drive, provides production opera- 
tion at its highest efficiency. 


Let our engineers consult with you on your Pressing, Drying and Cool- 


ing problems or send for our catalog “B”, For quick reference consult 
your Chemical Engineering Catalog. 


> davenport rrr a Sey Ls 


sites Sg calles FOUNDRY COMPANY FOAMED RUBBER OUTLETS: Many shay 
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rapidly expanding foam market. 

How Much? It’s difficult to make 
accurate cost comparisons between 
the three foams since the finished items 
are used unit- or volume-wise and the 
raw materials for the foams are bought 
by the pound. However, by applying 
like factors (identical resiliency, length, 
etc.) to latex, vinyl and urethane foams 
for a specific end-use application, it’s 
vossible to come up with a not-too- 
rough comparative picture: 

On a board-ft. basis, latex foam 
would cost 52¢; vinyl, 48¢; urethane, 
45¢/board ft. Respective densities: 8 
Ibs./cu. ft., 6 Ibs./cu. ft, and 3 
Ibs./cu. ft. 

Lowering vinyl’s 6-lb. density (to 
perhaps 4 Ibs.) on commercially avail- 
able material, incidentally, is another 
prime objective of the trade. (Already 
urethane’s lightness—about half the 
weight, by volume, of othre foams— 
has attracted the attention of a num- 
ber of American airlines that are re- 
portedly installing urethane seats and 
backs in passenger planes.) 

On the surface, it would appear that 
the older foamed latex could be el- 
bowed right out of the market by the 
up and coming latter-day foams. 
Reason: it has some rather obvious 
disadvantages. 

For one thing, foamed latex has a 
lower resistance to solvents and oils 
than do vinyl or polyurethane foams. 
Too, it costs more to process and 
fabricate. It’s been estimated that the 
capital investment cost per unit vol- 
ume of foamed latex produced runs 


and eyed by newcomers vinyl and urethane, 
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KAY-FRIES 


DIETHYL 


CH COOCLHS5)2 


KAY FRIES 
SPECIFICATIONS 


99.0% min. 
0.01% max. 
0.1% max. 

as malonic acid 


purity 
nitrogen 
acidity 


MALONATE 


~ 


A new high purity DIETHYL MALONATE 

has been developed by the Kay Fries 
laboratories. Kay Fries DIETHYL MALONATE, 
an old stand-by of the organic chemist, 

is available in commercial quantities. 


Through this improved quality, development 
of new uses will be aided, and the 
operation of established processes made 
more efficient. 


An active methylene group in a dicarboxylic 
acid ester is of particular interest and 

has been responsible for much of its present 
use in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
including barbiturates and anti-malarials. 


TYPICAL REACTIONS 


2CH2(COOEt)2 + 3RX 
halogen 
ed. 


CH2(COOEt}2 + HC(OR}s 
trialkyl 
orthoformate 


CH2(COOEt)2 + RRCO 
aldehyde 
or ketones 


CH2(COOEt)2 + NH2CONH2 


CHR(COOEt)2 + CRR(COOEt|2 + 3HX 
mono- and di- substituted 
malonic esters 


catalyst 
— > ROCH = C(COOEt)2 + 2C2HsOH 
alkoxy-methylene 
malonic ester 


catalyst 

—> RRC = C(COOEt)2 + H20 

disubstituted methy!ene- 
malonic ester 


NHCOCH;CONHCO + 2C:HsOH 
barbituric acid 





— 


(Many substituted malonates may be hydrolized and decarboxylated 
to the corresponding subst. acetic esters.) 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Selling Agents For ' 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N. Y¥. MUrray Hill 6-066 
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CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS ¢ OXIDATION 
AGENTS @ BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL' LUPERCO” 


(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) (PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX* C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX* LUPERSOL' 


(PEROXIDE PASTES) (PEROXIDE SOLUTIONS) 


SPECIAL ORGANIC PEROXIDES 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





*REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





h 
Eve aT | form C emicd S 


of Borat s- : 


: When your formula calls 
for every for Boron Trioxide (B203)... 
THAT F we'll supply a suitable source. 


The great diversification of B2Og sources 
in our product line-up may surprise you. 
Here you'll find Borates, Concentrates, 
Boron Compounds, Ores, Elemental 
Boron, and organic borates in the form 
of Boric Acid Esters...As specialists in 
the borate field for more than fifty years, 
our mines and refinery are geared to meet 
your particular requirements. Call upon 
us for technical advice without obligation. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


pies 630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles 5 
100 Park Ave., New York 17 





MARKETS . 


about twice that for vinyl or urethane 
foam. 

In the matter of formulation flexi- 
bility, latex also loses out to its com- 
petitors. Both the urethanes and vinyls 
offer greater ranges, with the vinyls, 
in particular, able to yield foams with 
a resilience varying from that of a 
very soft foam rubber to the firmest 
flexible sponge rubber. 

And, unlike foamed latex, which 
is always “springy,” elasticity of the 
other two can be controlled to produce 
a “dead” foam with high energy ab- 
sorption. This characteristic is open- 
ing a potentially wide outlet in impact- 
absorbing crash pads on automobile 
dashboards and sun visors. It’s likely 
that within a few years such safety 
features will be standard equipment 
on all American cars. 

Another area where latex lags is in 
fire resistance. Although difficult to 
set on fire, the material is said to 
readily support combustion, while 
vinyl and urethane foams can be easily 
compounded not to. 

Eyes Ahead: Despite these and other 
possible sales deterrents, foamed latex 
is expected to retain the top market 
spot for a good many years. As previ- 
ously noted, consumption in less than 
a decade has increased to well over 
200 million lbs./ year, mostly for bed- 
ding, mattresses, pillows, furniture 
cushioning and upholstery backing, 
automobile seats and a host of other 
outlets. 

Significant, nonetheless, and an 
impressive augur for continuing ex- 
pansion, is this: latex foams probably 
haven’t tapped more than 20% of 
the potential in these outlets. 

Further, there are many foam 
spheres untouched by latex, in which 
the vinyl and urethane characteristics 
are proving admirably suited. A few: 
crash pads, armrests, wearing apparel 
(e.g., shoulder pads that need not 
be removed when the garment is 
cleaned, lightweight insulation for 
coats and jackets), rug underlays, heat 
and acoustical insulation purposes. 

Thus market prognosticators who 
envision a bulky 500-600-million-Ibs. 
foam market by 1960 may not be too 
far off. And this too seems certain: 
difference in properties between latex, 
vinyl and polyurethane foams will 
likely ensure each a sizable share of 
that market, but there’ll be some in- 
tense competition between the three 
in not a few areas of use. 
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another major source of supply 


GLYCERINE 


(Dow’s New Synthetic Now Here) 


High quality pure synthetic glycerine—now in local storage for your needs. Dow’s 


synthetic glycerine is unsurpassed as a solvent, humectant, stabilizer and alkyd base. 


Order the quantity you need and your order will be in your plant within 24-hours 


in most cases. 


Glycerine is another major product available from your best source of supply—your 


nearby Solvents and Chemicals bulk plant. For a complete product and price list 


and samples, call or write today. 


Products of the SOLVENTS and CHEMICALS GROUP 


Aliphatic Petroleum Naphthas 
Alcohols and Acetates 
Alkanolamines 


Aromatic Solvents, 
Petroleum and Coal Tar 


Chlorinated Paraffins 
Dowanols and Glycerine 


Glycols and Glycol Ethers 


Ketones and Ethers 

Oils and Fatty Acids 

Plasticizers 

Resinates—Sodium and Potassium 
Rosins—Gum and Wood 
Stearates 

Terpene Solvents 


Waxes 


in THE SOLVENTS AND 
i CHEMICALS GROUP 


Member 


2540 West Flournoy Street . 


amene Bay id R CHEMICALS co. 
Elmhurst |-4700 


4619 Readin 

Cincinnati 28, ‘Onio Ohio 

BUFFALO SOLVENTS & ms micaLe CORP. 
Box 73, Station B—Bedford 


Buffalo 7, New York 

CENTRAL SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CO. 
2540 West Flournoy Strest—GEsley 3-0505 

Chicago 12, Illinois 

DIXIE SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS co. 

Dixie Highway at Appleton Lane—Emerson 8-5828 

Louisville. 16, Kentucky 

HOOSIER SOLVENTS & SERmmALs CORP. 

1650 Luett Ave. — Elrose 8-136! 

Indianapolis 22, ! 

Nelson Road East Anthony 0213 

Fort Wayne 8, Ind 

MISSOURI SOLVENTS . GREMICALS co. 

419 De Soto Ave.—GArfield 1-349: 

St. Louis 7, Missouri 

2522 Nicholson Ave. —Chestnut |-3223 

Kansas City 20, Missouri 

OHIO SOLVENTS & ‘CHEMICALS co. 

3470 W. 140th St.—CLearwater 2-1100 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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Chicago 12, Illinois 


SOUTHERN SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CORP. 
917 Jefferson Highway, P. 0. Box 4067 

Carroliton Station —VErnon 3- 4666 

New Orleans 18, Louis’ 


TEXAS SOLVENTS & CH enroa.® co. 
Mark —ORchard 2 


. Tex 
2500 Vinson Street—F Ederal 5428 
Dallas 12, Texas 


WESTERN SOLVENTS & CuEMICALS co. 
6472 Selkirk Ave.—WAlInut 1|-6350 

Detroit ti, Mich. 

Central Ave. at Reynolds Road—Jordan 0761 
Toledo 8, Ohio 


WESTERN SOLVENTS & by tr eae CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
1454 Crawford St.—CLearwater 2-0933 
Windsor, Ontario 


wrseenoes SOLVENTS & GuEmeaLs CORP. 
719 83rd St.—GReenfleld 6-263 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


WOLVERINE SOLVENTS & Cnammals co. 
1500 Century Ave., S. W.—CHerry 5-9 
Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 





Special dry-chemical hopper car moves into the bulk-loading shed of Niagara Alkali’s new Carbonate of Potash plant. 
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Niagara’s new plant means assured quality for you in 


) CARBONATE 
alk, OF POTASH 


Niagara has recently completed a new plant for the manufacture of 
carbonate of potash. It is equipped with the latest and finest facilities 
for quality control and volume production. 





As pioneer producers of electrochemicals, Niagara has consistently 
set new standards of purity and uniformity. 


These new facilities, together with Niagara’s long experience in the 
production of quality products, are your assurance of complete de- 
pendability in NrALK Carbonate of Potash. Why not benefit by the 
extra protection they provide in your products and processes? 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY Send for free illustrated booklet, NiALK 


Caustic PotasH, CARBONATE OF Por- 


ASH containing valuable data on the use 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. and handling of these chemicals. 


Plant: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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CHEMICAL WEEK 
March 10, 1956 


Tacit admission that U.S. sulfur is facing stiffening competition—espe- 
cially from mounting Mexican sulfur supplies—came last fortnight in the form of 
Freeport Sulfur’s $3/ton cut of export prices. The long-awaited move (not yet 
industry-wide) shaves off the differential between domestic and export prices, 
pegs both at $28/ton. 





Other U.S. sulfur producers are stalling as long as possible, apparently 
hoping that Freeport will change its mind and return to the old schedule—and, 
given sufficient reason, the latter firm will do just that. But finding a reason to 
re-establish the higher export tag is apt to be difficult because of the growing 
domestic as well as foreign competition. Unofficial trade estimates place current 


Mexican sulfur output at about 500,000 tons/year, and indicate a possible year- 
end doubling of this rate. 





Competition in Canada, too, is being encountered by the Texas sulfur 
industry, according to an Alberta government report. The Dept. of Economic 
Affairs officially reports that “the production of sulfur from natural gas is rapidly 
becoming an important industry in Alberta, providing paper companies, sugar 


_and uranium refineries and other factories with the much needed mineral.” 


Annual sulfur capacity of Shell Oil of Canada’s Jumping Pound plant 
(CW, Oct. 8, ’55, p. 81) was recently increased from 33,000 long tons to 
approximately 80,000 tons. And Royalite Oil Co.’s plant capacity (at Turner 
Valley) is now estimated at more than 30 long tons/day of sulfur. 


Newest arrival to the Alberta sulfur scene is Canadian Oil Co., which 
is constructing a $4-million recovery plant at Pincher Creek; its initial capacity 
is rated at 225 tons/day—making it the largest in Canada 


Alberta’s sulfur production increased from 16,075 tons in ’52 to 22,320 
tons in °54. For the first 10 months of ’55, productioi was 22,713 tons, with 
output for the year estimated at 29,000 tons. 


Supply and demand of sulfur in this country are now in fairly good 
balance, and demand continues to climb; but no one seems ready to predict that 
last year’s 10% increase in sulfur needs will repeat this year, and this despite 
expectations of another 6-7% hike in sulfuric acid production. All in all, a 
cautious wait-and-see attitude prevails throughout the sulfur industry, and what 
will happen to export—and domestic—prices in the next six months is anybody’s 
guess. 





Prices of acrylic products tumble again. The latest cuts, ranging up to 
914%, affect Rohm & Haas Plexiglas sheet, Plexiglas molding powders, and 
methyl methacrylate monomer—follow other decreases made in December by 
R&H, and somewhat later by Du Pont (CW Market Newsletter, Dec. 24-31, ’55). 


Standard grades of injection molding powders are down 4¢/Ib. for 
truckload quantities. New prices: 55¢/lb. for colorless, 59¢/lb. for colors; in 
1,000-Ib. containers tabs are 42¢/Ib. less than list. 





Methyl methacrylate monomer is reduced from 32¢ to 29¢/1b. in tank- 


car and tank-truck quantities; c.l. (drums) prices are down 3¢/Ib. to 31¢, f.0.b. 
Bristol, Pa., or Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sheet price reductions—ranging from 3% to about 942 %—apply to 
Plexiglas R, II and JA, in thicknesses of 0.100 in. and over. 


And it will come as no surprise that Du Pont is revising prices of its 
corresponding acrylic products. 








Newsletter 


(Continued) 


Matching Rohm & Haas, Du Pont is dropping methyl methacrylate 
monomer price by 3¢/lb., to 29¢/Ib. in tank-car and tank-truck orders. 

Down 4¢ are Lucite 129, 130 and 140 molding powders, now tagged 
at 55¢/lb.; Lucite granular powders for extrusion, down the same amount, are 
priced at 51¢/1b. Both quotes apply to shipments of 1,000 Ibs. or more. 


More ethyl alcohol—as pure anhydrous, denatured, and proprietary 
solvent material—is available to customers of U.S. Industrial Chemicals as 
operation of the firm’s new Tuscola, Ill., anhydrous alcohol unit gets under way. 





Some unsaturated fatty alcohols, available for the first time in com- 
mercial quantities from Archer-Daniels-Midland, will be of special interest to 
makers of protective coatings, resins, and surface-active agents. 





Linoleyl alcohol, containing two double bonds, is the principal com- 
ponent of a product to be sold under the name of Unadol 40; linolenyl alcohol, 
a three double-bond compound, makes up the bulk of Unadol 90. 


Price cuts on polyvinyl alcohol follow a doubling of plant capacity by 
one producer. Last month, Du Pont announced that its new unit at Niagara Falls 
had been brought onstream ahead of schedule (CW Market Newsletter, Feb. 11). 
Now the firm is shaving an average of 642% off the prices of six grades of the 


water-soluble resin. Reasons given: improved manufacturing efficiency, expand- 
ing markets. 





The 6% freight rate hike that went into effect last Wednesday may well 
set off a rash of price increases throughout the chemical industry. Buyers of 
heavy chemicals on an f.o.b. basis (e.g., sulfuric acid, nitric acid, muriatic acid, 
alkalis and other heavy inorganics) will, of course, absorb the hikes; but they will 
as surely pass along the boosts wherever possible. 





Exceptions to the across-the-board 6% increase are the boosts in 
charges on phosphate rock (including phosphate clay salt), which are limited 


to 30¢/ton, and on potash and potash fertilizers with maximum allowable hikes 
of 50¢/ton. 


There’s a chance, however, that in the posphate and fertilizer industries 
price changes will not come soon. Spot checks in the trade indicate that most 
observers feel “the market won’t be receptive to increases at this time.” But trade 
spokesmen are quick to add that price adjustments are, nonetheless, under con- 
sideration, may come later if the supply/demand situation permits changes. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending March 5, 1956 


DOWN 





Change New Price 
Methyl] methacrylate, t.l, frt. alld. ..... IRAE $0.03 $0.29 
Sodium stannate, dms., works, frt. alld. E .. me 0.02 0.582 
Silver cyanide, fib. dms., 2,500-oz. lots, oz. 0.006 0.84125 
Silver chloride ....... aes a 0.006 0.8287 
0.007 0.9063 
0.0012 0.0712 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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ONOCO 


the extender 


‘Of profit 


Try it as a secondary plasticizer 
with polyvinyl chloride resins. 


As a primary plasticizer extender, the advantages of Conoco 
H-300 merit the consideration of all quality-minded and cost- 
conscious formulators using polyvinyl chloride resins. Some 


of these are: 


~ ERmona LIGHT STABILITY 


Tests prove that films containing 
Conoco H-300 show light resist- 
ance equal to, or better than, those 
with no extenders—a unique con- 
tribution in the field of secondary 
plasticizers. 


R VISCOSITY CONTROL 
Mixtures containing Conoco 
H-300 have appreciably lower 
initial and aged viscosities. 


IMPROVED MIXING 


Formulations are more readily 
mixed because of fast wetting and 
internal lubricating properties. 


UNUSUAL LOW 


TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILI 


Marked improvement in low tem- 
perature flexibility is shown in 
films made with Conoco H-300. 


ECONOMY 


Can save the processor as much 4 


as 2 cents per pound on the 
finished product. Conoco H-300 
can be used to the extent of 25% 
of the total plasticizer required. 


Write for your copy of the new 
booklet on Conoco H-300, the Ex- 
tender of Profit: Continental Oil 
, Petrochemical Depart- 
sion C3, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York—1353 No. 


North BranchStreet, Chicago, Illinois. er | 


Conoco H-3OO0O is available in either tank 
cars or drums. Samples available on request. 


-—<—CONOCOY 


*Conoco H-300 was formerly called 
Conoco H-340. The change in name does 
not affect the quality of the product in any 
respect whatsoever. Chemical properties 
of Conoco H-300 remain the same 


~/ 
~ 
a 
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THINGS EVERY SHIPPER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


RHEEM FIBRE DRUMS 


—six profitable ways to solve packaging problems 


Better Protection—Rheem 
«Fibre Drums are convolutely 
wound from layers of heavy-duty 
material for greater strength. Rein- 
forced tops and bottoms, and tested 
interior coatings, give extra protec- 
tion where it’s cane most. 


? Smarter Appearance—Color- 
» ful silk-screened messages can sell 
your products while they’re shipped, 
and give them a family resemblance— 
for only pennies more per drum. Or, 
you may choose distinctive identifi- 
cation labels. 


Product-Planned _Linings— 
» Whatever your product, its prop- 
erties or special resistance require- 
ments, Rheem research stands ready 
to develop the linings, coatings and 
barriers best for you. Rheem engineers 
have the experience and the testing 
facilities to keep your product pure 
and safe in shipment. 


You can rely on » 


4 Ease of Handling—Rugged as 
» they are, Rheem Fibre Drums are 
surprisingly light in tare, and easy to 
open or close. Well-spaced diameters 
allow convenient drum nesting—to 
cut your overall storage space needs 
and handling costs. 


Wide Selection—Rheem offers 

» 2 full range of diameters, sizes and 

types of fibre drums. All-fibre and 

fibre-metal drums in 1- to 60-gallon 

sizes. Rheem has the right drums, 

drum lids and interior coatings for 
your particular product. 


Nationwide Availability — 
2 Rheem sales offices and ware- 
houses, eight of them, are located in 
every major marketing area. Each 
office is staffed with packaging engi- 
neers. Adequate inventories are main- 
tained to provide prompt delivery 
and service to meet your fibre drum 
requirements. 


to solve your packaging problems 


For expert packaging counsel, write the Rheem Office nearest you: 
477 Madison Ave., 4361FirestoneBlvd., 1025 Lockwood Dr., Highway 25,1701 W. Edgar Rd., 


NewYork 22,N.Y. South Gate, Calif. 
801 Chesley Ave., 


Richmond, Calif. |New Orleans, La. 


Houston, Texas 


5001 Jefferson Hwy., 7600 Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago 29, Ill. 


Linden, N. J 


Box 6718, 
Sparrows Point 19, Md. 


FIBRE DRUMS, STEEL DRUMS AND PAILS, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT CONTAINERS 
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Be SG Sas a 


High-Melamine Alkyds 


or 


All-Acrylic Lacquers 


Tough Decision at the Finish Line 


A pair of new coatings are now in competition for the 
$80-million auto paint market. One is an alkyd; the other 
a lacquer. Both are premium priced, share a number of 
advantages such as resistance to fading, marring and 
discoloration. Potential applications appear to range 


throughout industry. 


What do you do when the biggest 
firm in your field makes a bid to 
capitalize on a couple of new products 
—and starts sinking millions into 
plants to manufacture these new 
products? 

You try to match product for prod- 
uct—and that’s what started the hottest 
fight in 20 years in the $80-million/ 
year automobile finish business. 

Du Pont, largest supplier of auto 
paints, touched it off a few weeks ago 
when it brought out its new Dulux 100 
and Lucite finishes (CW, Jan. 21, 
p. 74). Already, the half-dozen other 
firms that compete for auto paint 
leadership have readied similar coat- 
ings in an attempt to maintain their 
positions. 

Particularly significant, say trade 
sources, is the fact that Du Pont is 
in a position to supply Dulux 100 in 
quantity right now. (The Lucite lac- 
quer is available in limited amounts.) 
Dulux 100 is an alkyd-type synthetic 
enamel, and it’s felt that Du Pont, 
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already a prime supplier of lacquer- 
buying General Motors, is now mak- 
ing its strongest bid for the favor of 
enamel-buying Ford (which has been 
making its own paints, as well as 
buying heavily from Rinshed-Mason). 
Plainly, it will be a gloves-off fight. 

Big advantages of the new finishes 
are resistance to marring on produc- 
tion lines and to rebaking discolora- 
tion. On the other hand, they are 
somewhat expensive. The alkyd types 
are relatively costly because of their 
high melamine content (up to 30% 
of resin solids, instead of the now- 
common 10-15%). And the all- 
acrylic lacquer is made with a familiar 
resin that has never had a big market 
in coatings, largely because of its 
high cost. 

Makers of the new coatings point 
out that their products’ attributes 
stand to make them as economical to 
use as conventional finishes. There's 
no getting around the fact, however, 
that certain dealers in some areas are 


charging customers up to $50 extra 
for autos carrying the new finishes. 

It’s one firm’s opinion that only the 
high-income level of the population in 
general is making the new materials 
possible. It feels that present finishes 
are satisfactory, but auto ad men want 
a changeover for new sales ammuni- 
tion—and it’s fortunate the public is 
in a position to pay for it. 

(Early publicity for the paints 
stressed: “Cars need no waxing for 18 
months,” which has annoyed more 
than worried polish makers, who 
know prideful owners do everything 
possible to enhance their cars’ shine.) 

Within a Month: So far, Du Pont 
and Canadian Industries Ltd. are the 
only two firms with publicly an- 
nounced alkyd-type auto finishes. But 
General Electric will have a resin 
suitable for paints of this type within 
a month, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Sherwin-Williams, Jones-Dabney and 
Cook Paint and Varnish (among 
others) will soon have them, too. 

Big changes in the new alkyds are 
the boosted melamine* content as 
well as the use of nondrying oil resins 
(i.e., alkyds made with oils such as 
coconut, rather than linseed, for ex- 


*Leading suppliers include American  Cyana- 
mid, Monsanto, Barrett’s Plaskon Division. 
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NEW IDEAS 
NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW PROFITS 
in chemicals, plastics, rubber, asbes- 
1906 


GERMAN INDUSTRIES 


FAIR 


in HANOVER, West Germany, 
April 29th-May 8th 


3,200,000 sq. ft. of business opportuni- 
ties staged by four thousand exhibitors. 


For information, tickets, hotel reservations and 

FREE FACT-FILLED PAMPHLET 

call Wisconsin 7-0727 or write the 
GERMAN-AMERICAN TRADE PROMOTION OFFICE 


350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


Twenty-minute, 16-mm sound color film on the GER- 
MAN INDUSTRIES FAIR available for group showing. 








FIBRE CANS 


FIBRE CONTAINER 
BROCHURE 


A Handy Handbook for Packagers 

of Chemical Specialties 

@ Lists a complete line of metal-end 
fibre cans: choice of sizes, shapes 
ond closures. 
Describes a custom-designing 
service—for solving special pack- 
aging problems. 

WRITE for your copy of this fully 

illustrated handbook today! 


RC CAN CO.€} 


9430 Page Bivd., St. Lovis 14, Mo. 


SPECIALTIES. . 


ample). Moreover, certain pigments 
that have limited color stability in 
older vehicles appear to be satisfactory 
in the new vehicles. 

They bake at moderately high (but 
not unusual) temperatures, reportedly 
produce a finish that is about as hard 
(when it leaves the oven) as drying-oil 
films that have aged several months. 
Some firms say the new vehicles give a 
slightly brittle finish, initially. But 
nondrying-oil films increase in brittle- 
ness on aging less than do drying-oil 
films—hence there is often less chalk- 
ing of the finish. 

Because nondrying-oil vehicles cure 
only on baking, they are likely not to 
be offered to auto refinishers. Only 
manufacturers will have facilities (e.g., 
temperature-controlled ovens) to paint 
and retouch these new materials. 

Cost vs. Convenience: In the case of 
the new acrylic lacquers, body-shop 
refinishing seems a sure bet, although 
supplies of the coatings are now so 
limited that no refinishing shops have 
them. It’s likely acrylic acceptance 
will be hampered more by cost than 
anything else. 

Du Pont is in the fortunate position 
of being a primary source of the 
acrylic resins, so it may be able to 
price its finished lacquers competitively 
with nitrocellulose lacquers. The 
firm’s decision to start construction of 
Lucite manufacturing plants (the new 
acrylic lacquer has the same trade- 
name as the firm’s acrylic plastics) at 
Flint, Mich., Parlin, N. J., and South 
San Francisco indicates it thinks price 
won’t be a handicap of great moment. 

Acrylic lacquers, of course, aren’t 
brand-new in themselves. Another 
large maker of acrylic plastics has 
offered resins, along with suggested 


formulations, for years. Where they 
have been used in auto painting, it 
is generally in combination with nitro- 
cellulose resins—the two are com- 
patible, use the same solvents. 

Du Pont, however, claims to have 
something new in formulations. And 
it says Lucite requires new under- 
coating materials, which was not true 
of older acrylic-nitrocellulose lacquer. 

There is some thought in the trade 
that Du Pont’s sharpest competition in 
new lacquers will come from firms 
combining acrylics with nitrocellulose. 
The Navy has been working with a 
durable lacquer for aircraft use, made 
with acrylic, alkyds and nitrocellulose 
(formulas high in resistance to synthe- 
tic hydraulic fluids). It’s felt in some 
circles that the nitrocellulose gives a 
harder finish to the lacquer, speeds 
drying time, and prevents pigment- 
settling, which might otherwise trouble 
acrylic lacquers. 

Buff or Not: Because the acrylic 
lacquers, like nitrocellulose finishes, 
need buffing, they may not have appli- 
cation as broad as the new modified 
alkyds. The enamels, in fact, were 
first proved out on such appliances as 
refrigerators and washers; now that 
they’re coming out in quantity, you 
can expect application to metal toys, 
farm implements, garden tools, etc. 

It seems plain that cost is about the 
only major impediment to the rapid 
assimilation of the new finishes. And 
it’s also clear that the debate on the 
relative merits of lacquer and alkyd 
automobile finishes will remain un- 
settled—the decision facing the auto 
maker on which finish to use, and the 
decision the auto buyer must make on 
which finish will last longer is tougher 
to make than it ever was. 








ONE PUBLISHED recipe for an 
acrylic topcoat employs methyl 
methacrylate (29.74 parts by 
weight), dibutyl phthalate (11.93 
parts), along with titanium dioxide 
(7.16), carbon black (0.07 part), 
ferrite yellow (0.98 part), and 
red iron oxide (0.12 part) in a 
half-and-half toluol-xylol solvent 
(50 parts). This appears to work 





Touching Up with Acrylics 


best with this undercoat—40% 
solution of lacquer-grade nitrocellu- 
lose (28.4 parts), dicyclohexyl- 
phthalate (3.7 parts) and solvent 
(67.9 parts)—over a primer of 
lacquer-grade nitrocellulose (25- 
50%), shellac (20-55%), and 
either polyvinyl butyral (3-20%) 
or a plasticizer (up to 50% ). These 
formulas are for touch-up work. 
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on Tour 


TO KEEP ACTIVE in the com- 
petitive detergent business, you 
must be liked everywhere. To stay 
on top of grass roots problems, Col- 
gate-Palmolive has just built this 
laboratory on wheels (cost: over 
$50,000) to tour the nation and 
compare Colgate products with 





Detergent Trouble Shooters 


competitors’ under local washing 
conditions. Housewives will lend 
clothes for the test program. 

Like other detergent makers, Col- 
gate has long simulated local dirt 
and water in its laboratories, but 
has never been completely sure this 
system gives valid results. 
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You'll build 
far better with 
steel buildings 





This neat, modern-looking factory is a 
low-cost, aluminum-sheeted Butler multiple. 
It will stay good-looking for decades. 


if they’re 
pre-engineered 
and factory 


finished by BUTLER 


Butler does things with metals and 
methods that shape steel and aluminum 
into today’s most practical building. 
Quality-controlled through large invest- 
ments in engineering, dies and machin- 
ery. Price-controlled through mass pro- 
duction and factory finishing of all parts. 
This gives you features like die-formed 
covering panels, assembled with special 
bolts ...a permanent weatherseal in 
any climate. Erect Butler buildings in 
half the time at half the cost. Bolt as- 
sembly means you can expand or change 
working space quickly—economically — 
and salvage all the original material. 
Reduce maintenance—they need no re- 
roofing, tuck-pointing or other costly 
preventive maintenance. Get all the 
facts. Mail coupon today. 


SeUTLERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment -. Special Products 
Factories at: 
Kansas City, Mo. « Galesburg, Ill. « Minnecpolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Texas « Birmingham, Ala. 


For prompt reply address office nearest you. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7459 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 

959 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
1059 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. 59, Richmond, Calif. 


Please mail more information on Butler steel 
buildings. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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surfactant that’s causing 


reformulations 


It’s a rare occasion when a really new sur- 
factant is developed . .. one that causes 
reformulation on a broad scale. Yet that’s 
what’s been happening — on a broad scale — 
since we introduced the Pluronics* —a new 
series of nonionic surfactants which are 
100% active in all forms: liquid, paste, flake, 
powder, and solid cast. ‘ The first com- 
mercial example of a block-polymer-type 
surfactant, the Pluronics offer many advan- 
tages: better rinsibility, ease of formulation, 
stability, controlled sudsing, low hygroscopic- 
ity, more permanent dedusting, low toxicity 
. . . may be prepared in any hydrophilic- 
hydrophobic balance within the established 
range, any molecular weight from 1000 to 
1100v. £ What are the uses? Actually, new 
uses are being discovered almost daily. Cur- 
rently, Pluronics are being used in laundry 
detergents, dishwashing compounds, metal 
cleaners, dye leveling, shampoos, viscose 
rayon and cellophane—to name just a 
few. ‘ For proper samples, data, and tech- 
nical assistance, write — 
giving details on your 
proposed _ application. 
Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Dept 3-CW, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in principal cities. 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA e CHLORINE 


MURIATIC ACID e CALCIUM CARBONATE e 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


GLYCOLS e CHLORINATED SOLVENTS e SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 





SPECIALTIES . 


Fungicide Guide: The National Re- 
search Council (Washington, D.C.) 
needs industry’s aid— it’s assembling a 
comprehensive list of industrial (not 
agricultural or medical) fungicides. To 
insure completeness, manufacturers 
are requested to send trade and chem- 
ical names to the council, at the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Budworm Battle: Canada’s arming 
itself for the coming battle with spruce 
budworm in its forests. Operations, in 
the Eastern provinces, will begin about 
May or June, and some 90 airplanes 
will apply the 1.2 million gal. of in- 
secticide (largely DDT). 

a 


Recipe Books: Specialties makers 
looking for new formulations and 
products will want to check with: 

e Chemical Specialties Research 
Laboratories (New York), which has 
just issued its latest catalog of for- 
mulas for such specialties as rust re- 
movers, shaving creams, oven cleaners, 
fur glazers. 

e Glyco Products Co. (New York), 
which has a new Drug and Cosmetic 
Manual. Recipes for creams, lotions 
and shampoos are included. 

e 


Trace Detectors: Bioassay method 
of detecting insecticide residues has 
been outlined by Agricultural Research 
Service of the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture—it makes use of an easily reared 
sea crustacean called Artemia salina 
(or brine shrimp). The ARS says the 
eggs of the shrimp are available at 
most tropical-fish stores, and can be 
stored for several years without losing 
viability. They are easy to hatch and 
rear, and detect minute (as little as 
0.01 parts per million) residues of 
such compounds as DDT, Lindane, 
methoxychlor. Full story on how to 
raise and use the shrimp is contained 
in ARS Bulletin ARS-33-15 (Feb. 
°56) 

7 

Campaign Notes: Lever’s Pepsodent 
toothpaste is getting a strong new 
pitch that emphasizes a new formula- 
tion of the dentifrice and extensive 
premium usage. Main change in for- 
mula: use of I.M.P.—insoluble sodium 
metaphosphate—as_ polishing and 
cleansing agent, along with dicalcium 
phosphate. I.M.P. is said to be less 
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abrasive than most dentifrice polishing 
agents. 

e d-Con Co. (Chicago) is budget- 
ing a $0.5-million advertising cam- 
paign for its rug and upholstery clean- 
er, M-O-Lene. Brief demonstration 
TV film strips will be used, plus news- 
paper and magazine space. 

e 

Name Change: Arrow Laboratories, 
Inc. is the new name for American 
Maintenance Supply Co. The firm 
makes a special wax bead (Detaro) 
for use in the rubber and plastics 
industries. 


PRODUCTS .. 


No Scraping: Creative Chemical Co. 
(Hazel Park, Mich.) is now selling 
what it terms is a new approach to 
paint removal, its R.P.O. (rinse paint 
off) compound. A liquid, R.P.O. is 
applied to the paint surface, permitted 
to stand 10-30 minutes. Then, the firm 
says, the paint can simply be rinsed 
off with water—no_ scraping is 
needed. Crevices and cracks are par- 
ticularly simple to clean, Creative 
says. R.P.O. is designed to remove 
paints, varnishes, lacquers, enamels; it 
works on metal, wood, concrete and 
brick. 


* 

Pilot Production: City Chemical 
Corp. (New York) is now producing 
pilot lots of these specialty raw ma- 
terials: cadmium salicylate, calcium 
tetraphosphate, mercuric phosphate, 
nickel sulfamate, sebacanilide, and 
zinc salicylate. 

e 

Mercurial Dressings: Gallowhur 
Chemical Corp. (Ossining, N.Y.) is 
now making a line of organic mercu- 
rial seed dressings: Puraseed (a com- 
bination of the mercurial with an or- 
ganic cadmium compound), Gallotox 
(nonvolatile liquid) and Gallotox-51 
(volatile liquid). The compounds will 
be distributed by Larvacide Products, 
Inc. (New York). 

° 

Coffee Off: For removing coffee 
stains from china, plastic or metal cups 
and coffee makers, Reen’o Sales Corp. 
(St. Louis) offers Reen’o Coffee Stain 
Remover. It requires a few minutes 
in boiling water, releasing free oxygen 
to bleach and loosen stains. It is 
packaged in heat-sealed polyethylene 
pouches made by Dobeckmun Co. 
(Cleveland). 
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CHEMICALS 


call on us 


The starting place of a new product is 
frequently in the precipitate at the bottom of 
a test tube—or in the lines of a spectrograph. 
On the other hand, product development in 
reverse — that is, exhaustive analysis of what 
goes into a product — often presents new 
clues to improvement by slight changes in 
chemical structure. § Here at Wyandotte, 
we're equipped to do both: develop new 
products; improve old ones through the addi- 
tion or substitution of research-developed 
chemical ingredients. { If you’ve a new prod- 
uct in the works — or if you’re revamping an 
old one — remember, our chemical know-how 
is on tap for you at all times. For technical 
assistance, outline your needs in as much 
detail as possible, and send your outline 
along to us. We’ll forward as much pertinent 
data as we have (and 
we have quite a bit). 
Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. Offices 
in principal cities. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 








MONTMORILLONITE 


We own mining property in Nevada con- 
taining approximately 1,000,000 tons of 
highest quality Montmorillonite Clay, Prop- 
erty has been thoroughly surveyed, drilled, 
and blocked out. Clay has been tested and 
proven highly efficient for catalyst or fil- 
tering. We desire to lease or sell property. 
KINNEY INDUSTRIES 


410 Solano Avenue 
Los Angeles 12, California 





employment 
opportunities 


e@ Display Rate — $19:50 per inch. 
Contract rates on request. Adver- 
tising inch measures 7% inch ver- 
tically on one column. 3 columns 
to a page. 

@ Box Numbers count as one addi- 
tional line undisplayed ads. 

@ Undisplayed Rate—$1.80 a line, 





in the chemical 


process industries 


minimum 3 lines. To figure ad- 
vance payment, count 5 average 
words as a line. 10% discount if 
full payment made in advance for 
4 consecutive insertions. 

e@ Closing date—Each Tuesday, 11 
days prior to publication date. N. 
Y. Office 330 W. 42 St. (36) 








JYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 


ORUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 

CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, WN. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 


Chemicals—By-Products—Plasticizers 
Pigments — Resins — Solvents 


CHEMSOL, INC. 


70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N. J. EL 4-7654 











For Sale 10,600 Gallons 
ACETYLENE 
TETRACHLORIDE 


(In 200-53 gal. Steel Drums) 
Phone or wire ““HAWAIICO” 


Kronick-Dulien Company, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 2157, Honolulu, Hawaii 


For Sale 




















For Sale 


Steiniess Steel Spray Dryer 19 dia. x 20’ ih. 
Now installed in Camden, N. J. Perry on 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Stainless Steel Pug Mill with steam 
two 7” dia. x 45” long mixing cham 
Equip., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Swenson-Walker Crystallizers (4)—30' | each. 
Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila 22, Pa. 


Filter—Niagara stainless diatomaceous earth 
filter, 440 sq. ft. area, separate open type slurr 
feeder and all = immediate delivery. FS. 
9388, Chemical Week. 














icket. Has 
s. Perry 











Disc Filter—Ertel 12-disc and Cellulo 

isc filter, each portable model with pump, ideal 
for laboratory service for sale. FS.9592, Chem- 
ical Week, 





Stainiess Tanks—2 only, 600-gal. ea. stainless 
tanks with covers, stands, stainless outlet valve, 
etc., immediate delivery, located closed Western 
i bargain ae subject to prior sale. FS- 
398, Chemical Week. 


Ch i 








Is Offer 


Potash Chrome Alum, Gran. Mallinckrodt’s 
Photo Grade. 4% tons in 5# ctns @ 5¢/Ib. 
Excel. Cond. J. M. Hirsch, 622 Washington St. 
San Francisco 11. 


Business Opportunity 


Small Research Group in Wisconsin. 10,000 sq. 
ft.—laboratories, pilot plant, shop and warehouse. 
Director, chemists, cteriologists, i 
Served chemical, pharmaceutical, resin, 
rocess equipment and mechanical industries. Fee 
is, lease, outright sale or merger. BO-9435, 
Chemical Week. 
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RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 





CHEMICALS 


Large, well-known chemical com- 
pany requires qualified man to as- 
sume full responsibility for all 
research activities in 200 man 
research department with compa- 
rable budget. 


Minimum 20 years in organic 
and inorganic research work with 
emphasis last 5 to 10 years on ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. Age 
42-52. Must possess an outstanding 
record to date. 


Very attractive future assured 
for qualified individual. 


Send details in complete confi- 
dence to our advertising counsel, 
ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, 
Incorporated, Dept. 6205, 181 Cedar 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales 
and Technical 
Representative 


Expansion in petro-chemicals offers 
opportunities for chemically trained men 
with marketing experience. Challenging 
assignments are open. Age: preferably 
under 35. Salary: commensurate with 
ability. Location: Pittsburgh, Pa. Send 
details regarding qualifications and 
experience to: 


Chemical Department 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
P.0. Box 1166 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








PRODUCTION 


aoe men) with water 


P9361 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N.Y. 











CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
CHEMISTS 





Our new Molecular Sieve Adsorbents and other 
products offer excellent opportunities in product 
and application development. 


Unusual career openings in the fields of adsorp- 
tion, ion exchange catalysis, etc. Test narket- 
ing and customer liaison involved. Men with 
potential in technical sales may quolify later 
for responsible field positions. Recent graduates 
or men w'th up to 5 years experience desired. 
Bachelors. Masters and PhD graduates cen- 
sidered. 


Send resume of educational background ‘include 
approximate academic standing) and work ex- 
perience to 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO. 

A Division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
P.O. Box 44 Tonewanda, New York 
Attention Mr. P. 1. Emch 
refer to ad CWMS 











SEE CHEMSTRAND'S AD ON 
PAGE 33 OF THIS MAGAZINE 


Positions available for 


ENGINEERS 


Chemical, Mechanical, Metal- 
urgical, Textile, Industrial, In- 
strument and Civil) and 


CHEMISTS 


Eee. Physical, Analytical— 

nstrumental and Wet Method, 

Textile Chemists.) 

Write to Technical Personnel Department 
THE 


CHEMSTRAND 


CORPORATION 


Decatur, Alabama 














Position Vacant = 





Male: Chemist. Experienced in formulating and 
development in industrial detergent and chemical 
specialty fields. Industrial solvents background 
desirable. Northern N. J. area. P-9458, Chem- 
ical Week. 





——— Selling Opportunities Wented ———— 





Additional Line Wanted. Established N.&. 
manufacturers’ agent representing national com- 
pany selling materials to paint, rubber, paper, 
plastics, printing ink trades. 20 years experience 
selling N.E. RA-9275, Chemical Week. 


Additional Line Wanted: Established western 
mfr’s agency representing national firms with 
corrosion resistant and industrial plastic prod- 
ucts seeks additionaf lines. Organization covers 
11 western states. RA-9555, Chemical Week. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





PIPING LAYOUT, STRUCTURAL STEEL, 
CONCRETE, PROCESS HEATERS, 
EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATIONS, 

LAYOUT AND PROCESS DESIGN. 

ALSO PIPING AND 

ELECTRICAL DRAFTSMEN. 


You can fill a desirable permanent position 
in McKee’s enlarged Refinery, Metals or 
Industrial Divisions. Our expansion program 
gives you excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment in one of the world’s largest engineer- 
ing firms. 


World-wide McKee operation offers you a 

broad field in the design of Petroleum Re- 

fineries, Chemical Plants, Blast Furnaces, 

a Plants, Sintering Plants and Industrial 
ants. 


You get top compensation, the security of a 
life-long pension, paid vacations, benefits of 
insurance, hospitalization, sick-leave pay and 
training program. 


You'll work with modern equipment in large 
air-conditioned quarters. Free parking on 
premises. 


Cleveland has attractive residential areas, 
excellent schools and colleges for you and 
your family. McKee makes generous trans- 
portation and moving allowances. 


Write for an interview giving education and 
experience. No age limitations. All letters 
kept strictly confidential. Write today to: 


Edward A. Kolner 


ARTHUR G. McKEE 
& COMPANY 


2300 Chester Avenue 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Physical Chemists or Inorganic Chemists 


for investigation of gas-solid reactions, chemical thermo- 
dynamics, reaction kinetics, surface chemistry and solid state 
physics. Chemistry majors at Phd, MSc and BSc will be con- 
sidered for these positions. 


Chemical Engineers for advanced process development work in Pilot Plant 
and Production Plant scale testing. Positions are in our 
process development program aimed at more efficient 

ee and more economical production of nuclear fuels for 

0s Ss also es : 

S ari now in operation 
sintititn te : the various types of nuclear reactors now in Op 
Analytical Chemists, ;. 2d under consideration 

For prompt and complete information, 


oe address resume of education and experi- 
Metallurgists, and = © ence to Employment Supervisor. 


Metallurgical 
Engineers. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
L OF Oni | 


OPERATOR 
Fernald Atomic Energy 2 Commission Project 
P.0. GOX 158 MT. HEALTHY STA_ CINCINNATI 31, OHIO 














FLOOR TILE CHEMIST 


Wanted 
Experienced manufacture vinyl tile. insurance 
Hospitalization, and retirement. Replies treated 
confidentially. 
P9479 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 








POLMERIZATION SUPERVISOR 


Chemist or chemical engineer, heavily — 
enced in P.V.C. manufacturing essential. - 
oe charge, new plant, metropolitan New 
ork. Position permanent, excellent salary, 
write fully. 
P9466 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








CHEMIST 


Degree with inorganic major desirable. One 
to three years experience in analytical work 
or electro-plating—principally non-ferrous 
metal. Position involves work on anodizing, 
chemical brightening, and plating. Oppor- 
tunity in expanding aluminum industry. 
Salary $5,400 up. 
P9533 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


PROJECT MANAGER MARKET & ECONOMIC ANALYST 





Specific opportunities in sound and rapid growth fields. Full range of com- 
mercial development responsibility—technical, promotional, economic. Func- 
tions fully supported and complemented by other Departments. 


Permanent and convenient Philadelphia location—modern offices—liberal 
benefits. 


Project Manager—Require man with B.S. or Ch.E., and minimum of five 
years, preferably eight, in chemical industry, predominantly INORGANIC de- 
velopment or sales field accomplishment and experience. 


Market & Economic Analyst—Require man with Ch.E. or B.S. preferably 
also MBA or equivalent. Four years industrial experience, of which minimum 
of two in chemical market research, process economics, or related. Need 
broad and balanced field experience. 


Please submit complete resume, including salary requirements, in first 
letter for confidential handling to: 


COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
Pennsalt TECHNICAL DIVISION 
~~ BGs 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
THREE PENN CENTER PLAZA—PHILADELPHIA 2. PA 














TILING ENGINEER PLASTICIZER CHEMIST 


WANTED Production Supervisor required, 
perienced in manufacture of p 

vinyl and allied industries. 

Permanent. Write fully. 


P9464 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 








BERG BOAT COMPANY 
Specialists in 
MARINE TRANSPORTATION OF CHEMICALS 


Transportation Systems 
Coastwise and Inland Waterways 


Studies—Reports—Contracts 
Frederick C. Berg—Marine Engineer 
Georgetown, Maryland—Telephone Cecilton 4605 








. Z. LECHER 
CONSULTING SERVICES 
RESEARCH—PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 
Synthetic Dyes and Intermediates 
Organic Chemicals — Ru Chemicals 
Organic Phosphorus and Sulfur Compounds 


1049 KENYON AVENUE 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 
Personalized Engineering Service 
ETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 

. INDUSTRIES 
e Surveys—Plannine—Precess Design 
© Engineering Design—Drafting—Preeurement 
© Supervision of Construction and Operation 
906 Grond Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 








SAMES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


road Bowie Bidg. 
AY York, r Beaumont, Texas 








RRINE 
ENGINEERS 


Des! & Surveys covering Chemical Eles- 
too leal and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 

Analysis & 


5. €. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenviile South Carolina 








GER WILLIAMS 
Technical & Economic Services, Inc. 
¢ “NGINEERING ECONOMICS 
« MARKET RESEARCH 
* PRODUCT EVALUATION 
Write for “‘Profit Brolution”’ 


East 38th Street, New York City 16 
= Murray Hill 5-5257 ’ 





Wieconsin Alumni Research Foundation™ 


Project Research Consultation and Preduction Cen- 
trel Service in Blechemistry, Chemistry, Baster!- 
elegy, Pharmacology, and Insecticide Testing and 
Sereenine 

Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 











Professional 
Assistance 
in solving your most difficult problems 


is offered by consultants whose cards 
appear in this section. 
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ACHESON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co., Inc, 


AMERICAN BRITISH CHEMICAL SUP- 
PLIES, INC. 
Agency—Richard Lewis, Adv. 


AMERICAN 2 ortarts eS 
Agency—Leo Burnett 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 62 
Agency—McCarty Co. 


ARIZONA CHEMICAL CO 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
Agency—Hazard Ady. Co. 


ARMOUR & CO. 

Agency—Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 

ATLAS POWDER CO. 
poem id Aitken-Kynett Co. 

BAKER ADAMSON PRODUCTS, GEN- 
ERAL CHEMICAL DIV., ALLIED sr 
ICAL YE CORP Cov: 
ioe ee & Currier, Inc.| 


BAKER CASTOR OIL CO. 
Agency—Samuel Croot Co., Inc. 


BARECO WAX CO. : 
Agency—John C. Fellows Co. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 75 
Agency—Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & " Hodgson 
ne. 

oneeer & CARBON CHEMICALS ge. 

OF UNION SARSIOS & oAaee 

CORP. Javea 

Agency—J. M. Mathes. Inc. 


CHEMICAL & oust ett. a. a 49 
Agency—Strauchen & 


CHEMICAL xml shy Inc. oe C.P. 64 


CHEMSTRAND CORP abe 33 
Agency—Robert Luckie & Co. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM CO. : 2 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 

COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 4) 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. .. 3 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


CONTINENTAL OIL CoO. ee a 71 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


COSDEN PETROLEUM CORP. .. 53 
Agency—Womack Adv. Agency 


DAVENPORT MACHINE & VOURORY co. 
Agency—Bawden Bros., Inc. 


ENJAY CO.. INC. 39 
Agency—McCann- Erickson, Ine. 

ETHYL CORP. ‘ 13 
Sammy. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richaris, 
ne. 


he th raruars RUBBE 
neers BER & 


FIRFYF DiV., ELECTRONICS estr. 
AMERICA oo 


Agency—Horton- Noyes Co., Adv. 


FISHER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Agency—Friewald & Coleman, Adv. 

FOOD MACHINERY & CRSENGAL 
CHEMICAL Div. ee 
Agency—-James J. McMahon, Ine. 

GENERAL AMERICAN cay epenTarion 
CORP.. TANK CAR DIV 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, , 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN TESOE PR Tio 
OFFICE é — . 
Agency—Charles Jay Co., Inc. 


HALL CO., THE C. P. ‘s 
Agency  Oruttenden & Eger, Assoc. 

ah te CHEMICAL oeY., WaLLARS & 
TIERN Inc. .. me 
Agency ibaa” Assoc., Ine. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. é 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Boss, Inc. 


neerene Co., INC., METAL PRODUCTS 
Agency—Vansant, Dugdale & Co. Inc. 


LINDSAY CHEMICAL Co. cas 
Agency—C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 


eet DIV., WALLACE & TIEBNAR, 
Agency—Landsheft, Inc. 5 


NiAGARA ALKALI Co. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co. 


NINOL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agency—The Vanden Co., Inc. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 
ni 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & “McCormack, Ine. 


OXRV-GATAVLOT, IG, .......csccecieees 
Agency—Gray & Rogers, Adv. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
Agency—Howard M. Irwin & Assoc., Inc. 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 
10, 1956 


PRESSED STEEL TANK CO. 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 


Pye eee- STANDARD CAR MANUFAC- 
TUR co. .. 26-27 
igen & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Cc. CAN CO. won 
“Agency—Batz- Hodgson-Neuwoehner, ‘Adv, 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORP. 
Agency—James Civille Co. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co. 


ROHM & HAAS CO. 25 
Garne—Spem. Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 


onney. SOLVAY rernecn ene. Sania ” 
LLIED CHEMICAL & DYE COR 
Spader 3 Currier, Inc. 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. aoe 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS eaeur . 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 
bt ne PIGMENTS CORP. ; 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormack, Inc. 
VULCAN CONTAINERS, INC. 42 
Sate. Richard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


WITCO CHEMICAL ~“ S 
Agency—Hazard Adv. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICAL CORP. .... 76-77 
lit aeaeanes Smith, French & Dorrance, 
ne. 


4th Cover 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 
CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
For Sale 


WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 William Kearns, 1821 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 67 15-2883 


Boston 1 850 Park Square Building 
Habbo 2-7160 


Chicago 11 ........ Alfred 
Francis E. Stewart, 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 .. Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 1-7000 


Dallas 2 .Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bidg., Main & Ackard Sts., Pros- 
pect 7-5064 


D. Becker, Jr., 
520 N. Michigan 


Detroit 26 
Woodward 2-1793 


London ....H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farrington St. B.C. 4, England 


Los Angeles 17 William C. Woolston, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 


. Knox Armstrong 
. F. McPherson, Charles Todaro, 
Charles F. Onasch, 830 West 42 St. 
LOngacre 4-3000 


Philadelphia 3 .William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Blidg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22 919 Oliver Bldg. 
Atlantic 1-4707 


San Francisco +. Rose Wyckoff, 
68 Post tag Douglas 2 


St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 5-4867 
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BAKER & ADAMSON 


One Dependable Source for 
All Your “C.P.” Acid Needs! 





DECIMAL POINT REAGENT PURITY 
BY THE OUNCE OR THE TON 


Meet every one of your “C.P.” acid needs from a 
single source! More than 50 “C.P.” Acids are 
available from Baker & Adamson in grades and 
strengths to fill every laboratory and industrial 
requirement. B&A’s advanced production 
methods provide superior quality control with 
the result that every B&A reagent acid meets 

or surpasses stringent A.C.S. purity standards 
established for its use in analytical work. 
Whether you buy it by the pound for 

the laboratory, or the ton for processing, 

for the best . . . always use 

B&A Reagent Acids. 


REAGENTS 


STANOCARO 


PURITY 


tt eh 2 eat 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


“Keag tttld- 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
CHEMICAL 


PROGRESS 
WEEK-APRIL 23-28 


STANDARD 


PURITY 


(Sp. Gr. 1.42) 
bs SULFURIC ACID 
Lait Jl (Sp. Gr. 1.84) 





America’s Forermost Producer 
Offers More Than 50 Reagent 
Acids, including ... 


ACETIC ACID 


Glacial, 99.7%, Reagent, A.C.S. 


HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
37-38%, Reagent, A.C.S. 
(Sp. Gr. 1.18) 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


48% Reagent, A.C.S. 


NITRIC ACID 


70% Reagent, A.C.S. 


95.5-96.5%, Reagent, A.C.S, 


PERCHLORIC ACID 
60% and 70-72% 
Reagent, A.C.S. 


Packaged for Maxi- 
mum Convenience, 
Safety and Econo- 
my in Modern 
Lightweight 
Containers. 





NOW! ONE CALL...ONE SOURCE 
for detergent flakes, powders, 
beads, liquids, slurries! 


All your detergent needs can now be filled from one reliable 
source ... in liquids, slurries, flakes, powders and beads. In 
the manufacture of detergents, Ultra Chemical Works main- 
tains highest standards for uniform activity and density to 
give you the finest detergents for your specific application. 
And you can combine all products for quantity price! 


Here are just some of our detergents that will give you 
unmatched dependability: 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
P.O. Box 2150, Dept CW-3, Paterson, N. J. 


Please send me detailed information on 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 





ALKYL ARYL SULFONATES (Dodecyl Benzine Sulfonates) 


Spray-Dried 
Sulframin* AB 40 Beads (Neutral) 
Sulframin HD Beads (Built) 


Liquids and Slurries 
Sulframin E Liquid 
Sulframin KE Liquid 
Drum-Dried 


Sulframin AB Conc. Flake and 
Powder 


Sulframin AB 40 Flake and Powder 


Sulframin L (with foam stabilizer) 
Sulframin L Conc. (45% active) 
Sulframin AB Slurry 

NON-IONIC SPRAY-DRIED BEADS 

Neopone LO Detergent MCR 
For further information on these and other detergents mail 
the coupon at left. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Ultra Chemical Works, Inc. 


An Associate of the Witco Chemical Group 
Joliet, il. PATERSON, N. J. Hawthorne, Calif. 


eS 





